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ABSTRACT 

Research conducted on El Salvador's educational 
reform program during the 1970 school year is summarized. The primary 
focus is on the effect of instructional television on that reform. 

The administrative history of the 1970 school year is briefly, 
reviewed. Learning patterns in the seventh-and eighth-grade 
television classes are compared with those in traditional classes. An 
attempt to isolate rhe contribution of television instruction to 
student learning and an analysis of the effect of television , , 

instruction on certain disadvantaged groups are described. An 
attitude survey to determine the effect of tixe reform program on 
teachers shows a generally favorable attitude toward televised 
x instruction. Surveys of student attitudes and of student aspirations 
\are presented in terms of El Salvador's overall economic development. 
The longitudinal data obtained over the past two years, four 
different student surveys, and an interview study of parents are 
summarized. Two special pro jects--one to measure the changes in 
classroom teaching behavior and the other to obtain quick feedback on 
student learning in television classrooms — are reported. The text of 
the report is extensively supplemented by charts, graphs, and data 
tables. This document previously announced as ED 049 597. (JY) 
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SUMMARY 



The Educational Reform 






Nineteen seventy was a year of -ex^nsion in El Salvador's 
Educational Reform. Only 32 seventh-grade classrooms had tried out 



te-ldvision and the new curriculum in 1969 T In the school year just 



ended, however, the new curriculum was installed throughout the seventh 
-grade, and television became available to 219 classrooms --’54 per cant- - 
of the 17,407 students enrolled in that grade. Meanwhile, the 32 
classes that we had studied in 1969 moved into the eighth grade and 
became, pilot classes there. 

Seventh-grade television programs ware revised and substantially 



improved on the basis of a year of experience. 'Television in the eighth 



grade suffered from late completion of the eighth-grade curriculum. 



inexperienced production teams, ana crowded conditions in the San AndrSa 
studio jwhich often kept that facility operating 12 hours a day. It was 



rather remarkable that, no" scheduled broadcasts were missed, but the 



. p ■ 

eighth-grade crews were hard pressed to get more than a day or so ahead 

v * y • ■ 



) 



r 



of schedule and the quality of. programs produced under these difficulties 

• . ’ ■ ■ ' y,' 

was a source of worry to all concerned. ‘ 

A $1.9 million U.S. loan was ratified during the year, unfer- 

4 \ . 

tunately not in- time to make possible completion of the new Santa Teclh 
■ • ’ ’ • • ’ 
studio complex in time for the 1971 school year. These new studios 

"V ’ ’ - - .... ' ’ - ' • . ’ ..■• 

will be completed in 1971, however, and theywilj. greatly alleviate 

f * - * 'i •’ > 

production problems. 
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The supervisory system, a we 11- conceived effort to substitute 

advice and assistance for the surveillance and punitive character of 

\ ■ 1 "... - \ 

the former supervision, was almost paralyzed during-.^ 1970 by adminis- 

\ . . \ ' 

trative problems. An extensive reorganization of school administration 

' ■ * \ 

at the end of the year appeared to open the way again to having an 
effective corps of supervisors. 

Another 250 secondary^schoolteachers went through the full year 
retraining course at San Andres, and plans were being made to install 
the Reform curriculum in grades 1-6. 

Thus, although behind .schedule because of the delays oyer losi: 
c irangements , the Educational Reform continued to move forward strongly. 
Within a year, ITV will have been installed throughout the Plan Basico 
grades (7-9), most of the 900 Plan Basico teachers will have been " 
retrained, and over 500,000 students from grades 1 through 9 will be 



US*' 



the nev7 curriculum. 



■ > . 
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Our 1970 samples 

Our seventh-grade samples in the year just concluded consisted 
of. 28 TV classes, six non-TV or tf traditional 11 classes, and six 11 control 1 
classes which had all the Reform components except for television -- a 
total . of 1364 students. In our eighth-grade sample, were 27 *TV, ni:\e 
11 traditional, n and four ,! control M classes 1154 students. We also 
campled 211 teachers for one survey of attitudes toward the program, 

190 for a basic attitudinal study, and 197 and 160 teachers respec- 
tively, at the beginning and end of„the San AridrSe retraining course. 
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Student learning 

In 1970 as in 1969 there were substantial gains in all subjects 
throughout the seventh grade, and significantly greater gains in the 
television than the "traditional" classes. - The advantage in the 
television classes was less than in 1969, which can be attributed to 
the fact that all seventh-grade classes were using the new curriculum, 
teachers' guides, and classroom materials, and some of them had 
retrained teachers as well. Thus there were -no longer any truly 
"traditional" seventh-grade classes in 1970, and the difference in 
opportunities offered the TV and non-TV classes was less than in 1969. 

Eighth-grade performances were less encouraging. The same 
classes that performed so much better than traditional classes in 1969, 

' still made significant gains, but relatively little more than the 
traditional classes, and in one course (science) the traditional 
classes actually outperformed the TV classes. We have analyzed this 
unexpected result as thoroughly as possible after the fact, and 
conclude that it is due mostly to two circumstances: a late and not 
entirely suitable achievement test, and somewhat less than completely 
satisfactory TV program. Because the eighth-grade curriculum was 
completed late, the achievement tests prepared by the Educational 
Testing Service were correspondingly late, and actually could not be 
administered until almost three months into the term. By this time 
large amounts of the material covered by the test had already been 
taught (particularly in science) and were already reflected in the 
"before" test. Furthermore, a number of the questions on the test 
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(see chapter 3) which had been derived from the rather abstract 
curriculum outline, were nowhere covered in the course itself. The 
quality of the programs was reduced by inexperienced production teams, 
crowded studio conditions, and a late start on making the year's 
programs. These factors may be ample to account for the test scores, 
but the results remain a source of concern for the project, and must 
be checked carefully in the 1971 research. 

The effect of television 

o 

Attempts to measure the learning effects of television as 
distinct from the components of the Educational Reform (retrained 
teachers, new curriculum, teachers' guides, classroom study materials, 
etc.) were as inconclusive in 1970 as they had been in 1969. In each 
grade students were randomly assigned to a group of experimental and 
control classes (the latter identical in every component to the former, 
except without TV). There was a trend in achievement in favor of the 
television classes: in four out of six subjects they gained more than 
the controls, one comparison was in favor of the controls, and one 
was very little different. But only one of these comparisons even 

approached significance (.08). We conclude that the introduction of 

.1 

television has had a powerful catalytic effect on what El Salvador 
has been able to do toward reforming its educational system, but have 
so far been unable conclusively to separate out its learning effect. 

Attitudes of teachers 

Attitudes of teachers at the end of 1970 toward the new system, 



V 



and television in particular, were slightly less favorable than in 
1969. However, they were still quite favorable, and the lower scores 
are traceable chiefly to science and mathematics teachers (who were 

r 

dissatisfied with programs, especially in the eighth grade) and 
particularly to teachers who were graduates of the Escuela Normale 
Superior, and have felt their preferred status has suffered in the 
Reform. This situation is analyzed in chapter 4. , Also in chapter 4 
are reports on attitudes of teachers in retraining courses (in general, 
very favorable), of attitudes toward different TV series (science, as 
might be expected from the achievement results, rated low), and their 
identification of "problems" that arise with teaching in the new system. 

Attit u des and aspirations of students 

Student attitudes toward the new system in general and IT7 
in particular remained highly favorable in 1970. They were slightly 
lees favorable in the eighth grade than in the seventh, possibly 
reflecting some of the problems referred to earlier in this summary. 
However, eighth-grade students were more likely than seventh to agree 
with the statement that classes with television are more pleasant than 

i ’ ■ 

.other classes, and in both grades there was higher agreement with this 
■? statement at the end than at the beginning of the year. 

The aspirations of students toward further education and 

f • ' 

careers were dramatically high,, and constituted a possible source of 
worry to El Salvador. Fifty-five per cent of the students in the 
seventh and eighth grades were aiming toward semi-skilled, and almost 

Q 
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k'j per cent toward professional occupations. In dramatic contrast, 

70 per cent of their fathers were working in unskilled occupations, 
only 10 per cent in semi-skilled, and barely one per cent in pro- 
fessions. This difference was reflected in education. Less than 30 
per cent of the fathers had gone beyond primary school, and less than 
2 per cent to universities. But 95 per cent of the s^tudeftfcs^jn t ended 
to go beyond Plan Basico, and 40 per cent were aspiring to university 
education. 

Effects on teaching 

> 

A major goal of the Educational Reform, along with modernizing 
the curriculum and the ways of learning, has been to modernize teaching. 
This year we have been able to develop an observation form, simple 
enough to be used by supervisors not trained in research, to measure 
what. is happening in the classrooms. The results are encouraging: no 
giant leaps forward, but a steady, consistent move toward modern styles 
of teaching. In the new-system classrooms there is consistently less 
lecturing, more thought questions (as distinguished from rote memory 
questions) asked by both teachers and students, more, discussion, more 
opinions given by students, more individual study, more use of audio- 
visual aids, and other behaviors which were uncommon in the traditional 
classes, where lectures, rote memory and recitation (the production of 
"human archives" as the Minister of Education described it) were the 
rule before the Reform. 



L earning feedback 



Throughout ITV systems the usual kind of feedback to other 

I 

studios has been brief questionnaires giving teacher opinions of 

■ / ' 

different televised courses. These have omitted the information most 
desired by teleteachers and production teams — how much were the 

I ■ 

students learning? This year we were able to develop a system for 



making tests and administering them by television, in suchya way as 
to have the results relayed back to the studios in time for corrective 
action to be taken if necessary. These were tried out this year in two 
subjects, and results came back to the studios, at latest, within three 



\ 

days. This learning feedback system will be expanded in 1971 to as 
many subjects and as many units of the courses, as can be served. 



Effect on disadvantaged learners 

One question of great interest has been whether a system built 
around ITV has the effect of equalizing learning opportunities for 
relatively more and less advantaged students, or whether it further 
increases the gaps that exist. In El Salvador the relatively disad- 
vantaged learners are the students who test lower on general ability, 
who come from rural schools, who are female, who come from a family 
background where there is less education and less affluence. We now 
have • sufficient time span and sample to test what happens to these 
different groups under the Reform. Although we are not yet prepared 
to give a final judgment we find an encouraging trend toward narrowing 
the gap -- that is, a differential effect in favor of the less advan- 
taged and the groups that start lower at the beginning of the year. 



Chapter One 



INTRODUCTION: FOCUS OF THE REPORT 



This report* summarizes the research conducted on El Salvador's 

Educational Reform during the 1970 school year (February - November) . 

It focuses primarily on the use of instructional television (ITV) in 

2 

that reform. As we have suggested in earlier reports, instructional 
television in El Salvador has acted as a catalytic agent for a wide 
range of educational reforms and,, innovations. Besides making available 



During the past year, many different people have contributed 
their special skills to the work reported in this volume. The work 
could not have been completed without the help of dedicated research 
assistants both at Stanford and in El Salvador. For their assistance 
in computer programming and data analysis, we are particularly grateful 
to Dan C. Smith and Peter L. Spain. We also wish to thank Mrs. Linda 
Miller and Mrs. Ann Peterson for their help in preparing the final 
manuscript. 

Much of the work involved in producing this and other research 
reports has been carried out in conjunction with our counterparts in 
the Evaluation Section of the Ministry of Education's ETV division. 
Since its founding in 1968, this office has been under the direction 
of Lie. Luis Fernando Valero Iglesias. Our own office in San Salvador 
has also contributed a great deal to this report . through the efforts 
of Sra. Ana Maria Merino de Manzano, Br. German Rodriguez, Sra. Maria 
Ester de Zamora, and Sra. Nohemi de Ehrhardt. 

2 

"The Use of Television in the El Salvador Program of Educa- 
tional Reform," Administrative Report No. 2. April, 1969, by Wilbur 
Schramm. 

"Television and. Educational Reform in El Salvador: Summary 
Report of the First Year of Research," Research Report No. 3. May, 
1970, by Emile G. McAnany, John K. Mayo, and Robert C. Hornik. 
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new sources of information to the classroom in the form of televised 
lessons, printed teachers' guides, and individual student workbooks, 

ITV has facilitated the introduction and acceptance of other important 
changes in the educational system. In revising the primary and 
secondary school curricula, retraining all junior high teachers, and 
establishing new supervision and evaluation programs, the Salvadorans 
have acted boldly and with the belief that genuine educational reform 
implies much more than the simple installation of— television receivers. 
Judging from the Salvadoran experience, concomitant changes in 
philosophy and structure may be required if a new technology such as 
television is to produce the positive results that educational planners 
.throughout the world have hoped for. > 

i 

Before turning our attention to the results of the second 

year's research, it'_may be helpful to review briefly, the foundations 
: . ' . •- 
of El Salvador ' s^-Educational Reform* This can be accomplished most 

V*r«5 

efficiently by repeating in large part an outline presented in last 
year s summary report, which represents not only our observations but 
also a series of Ministry of Education policy documents stretching 
back to 1967. 3 ' 



1. The two main aims of Salvadoran education are: 

/ - 



The most concise description of El Salvador's Educational 
Reform may be found in Que es la reforma educativa? Sus fines v sus 
programas -(San Salvador, El Salvador: Direccion de Publicaciones, 
Minis terio de Educacion, 1969). 
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a. to give an integral formation of the personality of 
studentsT^instiiling in them a deep sense of human 

* solidarity. * 

b. to be a basic factor of social and economic develop- 
ment through an adequate, opportune, and efficient 
preparation of students. 



The most pressing problems facing the Ministry of Education 
at the outset of the Reform were: 

a. a disorganized Ministry spread throughout 20 scattered 
buildings in San Salvador. 



b. a curriculum that was overloaded at all levels with 
irrelevant material. 

c. more than 2,000 unemployed graduates of primary normal 
schools coupled with a severe shortage, of adequately 
prepared secondary teachers. 

d. an antiquated and inefficient supervision system. 

e. lack of space to accommodate students, 70 per cent of 
schools having only a single room. 



f . an 80 per cent dropout rate in the six-year primary 
system. 

To remedy these problems, the Ministry of Education ' 
proposed a'reform that would increase efficiency, raise 
quality, and promote increased enrollments in both 
primary and secondary. It would do so in the following 
ways : » 



Efficiency 

a. create a five-year educational reform plan (1968-1972). 

b. reorganize the administration of the Ministry of 

Education. v . 

c. create a new system of supervision. 



d. improve\the administration of the secondary school 

. division! . , 

e. improye services in rural primary schools with a 3-3-6 
system (three classrooms, three teachers, and six’ 
grades taught inadquble session) . 



•• H ^ - 



Quality 

a. complete reform of curricula for grades 1-9. 

b. change the structure of the school system in order to 
provide nine years of basic education for all students 
and a wider diversity of technical education’ programs 
in higher secondary (grades 10-12). 

c. organize a large retraining program for 900 Plan Basico 
(grades 7-9) teachers. 

d. install a system of instructional television for 
presentation of core material for Plan Basico (about 
14 broadcasts per week in five subject areas) and 
eventually for primary as well. 

Sufficiency 

a. increase enrollments in secondary and primary. 

b. build new schools and increase the capacity of existing 

schools. - 



Nineteen seventy was of critical importance to the overall 
success of El Salvador’s five-year educational reform because, for 

the first time, many of the new programs were put to a true test in, 

* \ ■ 

the schools. The first year of the Reform (1968) had been devoted 

• \ 

to organization, and planning. During this period^ the objective's of 
tKe Reform were spelled out and later Refined in- concrete educational 
programs. 

The project entered what, might best be termed the stage of 
experimentation during 1969. It was during this year that various 
reforms v;ere tried out in a limited fashion in the schools. Televised 
instruction, for example, began in 32 carefully selected seveilth-grade 
classes. The curriculum had been thoroughly revised for these classes 
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and their teacher’s had received a special training course at the San 

v 4 , 

Andres Normal School* It was on the basis of these preliminary trials 

that various programs were reviewed and, where necessary, modified for 

«? 

6 / 

later adoption by the entire system^ 

. With the planning and experimentation stages behind^them, the 

Reform's leaders turned their .attention in 1970 to the consolidation 

. ** (vl 

and expansion of their policies-. , The task of implementing a wide 
range of reform programs simultaneously in a large number of schools 
was a challenging one which tested many different kinds of abilities: 
the ability of the project's leaders to administrate, change; the , 
ability of the new reform measures to solve El Salvador's long- 
standing educational problems; and, finally, the ability of teachers 

and students to respond in a positive way to numerous changes , many 4 

v , 

of which they could not yet be expected to understand. 

Four overarching questions concerned the evaluation team f 
during 1970: 

1. Would the ambitious administrative and academic reforms 
undertaken by the Ministry of Education be manageable * 
on a broad scale throughout the Salvadoran school system? 

2. Would students in the new system continue to learn in a 
more effective manner than their counterparts in 
traditional classes? 

\ 

- „ * \ - - 

3. Would students and teachers maintain the same high level 
of enthusiasm for the Reform that they had demonstrated 
during the pilot year (1969)? 






4. How^would the educational reform :af feet the attitudes 
- . and aspirations of students? Would suqh^ aspiration^ be 
fulfilled by the opening up of new ^schools and job 
opportunities or would they be frustrated through a 
continuing lack of opportunity in these areas? 
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These four questions guided the second year's research and provide 
the structure for this report. In chapter II, x*e will review, briefly 

. * > t 

and in a descriptive fashion, the administrative history of the 1970 

school year. Special attention will be paid to the most important?' 

aspects of El Salvador's Educational Reform: administrative reform, 

. ' 

curriculum revision, instructional television, teacher training, and 
supervision. The chapter will conclude with a note about the research 
design of the second year and will provide basic data on student 
enrollments by level for the peiriod 1968-1970. 

• 3 

Chapter III. will deal ^‘specifically with the learning results 

t * j 

of 1970, the second year in which televised instruction was used in 
the Salvadoran schools. Here we will be concerned with the progress 

of the original 32 pilot classes which in 1970 entered the eighth 

\_ ^ * 

graded A new sample of 27 seventh-grade classes was selected for 

intensive analysis from the enlarged population of 219 seventh-grade 
-classes - which ‘received instruction by television this past year. For 
-both seventh andxeightff grades , the learning of the television classes 
will be compared with that of a sample of traditional classes that did 



.seel 



not receive televised instruction or most of the other reform programs. 



In addition, Chapter III will analyze the results of a continuing 
experiment designed to isolate the particular contribution of 
televised instruction to‘ student learning, and will analyze the 
evidence we have as to whether television widens, or closes the gap 
j.n learning performance between more and less disadvantaged groups. 

a 

Chapter IV will review the results of the, attitude surveys 



t 



7 ; 

which have formed an integral part of our research in El Salvador. 

The surveys have monitored both teacher and student reactions to 

televised instruction. In another kind of teacher survey instituted 

this past yeir, we have also measured teacher ratings of the various 

television series, and these, too, will be reported in chapter III. 

Chapter V will examine student attitudes and the complicated 
m * 
question of'student aspirations in the context of educational reform. 

The ‘'long-range implications of high student aspirations coinciding 

with limited educational and£job .opportunity will be discussed in 

terms of El Salvador's, economic development. In this chapter, we 

intend to .summarize the longitudinal data obtained over two years and 

four different student surveys as well as the results from a special* 

interview study of parents conducted in the second half of 1970. 

/ ** 

In chapters VI and VII we shall review ‘the results of two 

special projects which were undertaken by the evaluation team in 1970. 

The first, done in conjunction with the division of secondary school ’ . 

supervision, represents an attempt to develop a convenient 'mechanism 

for measuring changes in classroom teaching behavior. An observation 

form was developed and pretested for this purpose in a limited number 

of eighth-grade classrooms. The second project was aimed at developing 

a method for obtaining quick feedback on student learning from classes 

receiving televised instruction. It was felt that the studio production 

teams needed this kind of information to improve their television 

teaching. Although the results of these projects have been published 

* * 

as individual research reports, we feel they are of significant interest 
and importance to merit mention in this document. 




Chapter Two 
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J . 

ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD OF 1970 



The administrative record of 1970 is the second stage of a 
continuing effort to construct what eventually will be a detailed 

• ■ * cv 

'historical account of El Salvador's Educational "Reform. Ue believe 

; • j ' 

that such a history will someday constitute a useful reference for 

* * . 4 • ' U 

educational planners "from other nations concerning the ,wide variety 
of opportunities and problems (^hhman, material, and organizational) v - 
that confronted El Salvador in her* effort to enact educational ref orri 

•' • , ’ V = 

programs. , ' 

. Methods . Four main data sources have been utilized to construct 

the administrative' record for 1970. The nature of each one was explained 
in our 1969 report; they are repeated .below to help orient thgse readers 
who are unfamiliar with our previous , publications: 

* 

1 1. The series of Ministry of Education documents which 
offer a formal guide to educational policy in El 
Salvador. Included in this category are the speeches 
and special reports that Minister Beneke has presented 
to the. National Assembly. . 

.2, The monthly reports and administrative memoranda of the- * 
U.S.A.I.D. personnel working in various aspects of the 
Reform (IIV, teacher training, curriculum, supervision, 
guidance, and^tests and measurements)^ • 

■ * 6 ' 

3. Participant observation in numerous planning sessions > V 
with both Salvadoran and U.S.A.I.D. personnel.. t 

' * - o. \ 

4. Taped interviews iWith project leaders an^ their foreign 

* advisers. 1 ' ’ ' ' 1 

* ■ \ 
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Although we have been engaged in administrative research for over two 

n 

.years, the sensitive nature of this work dictates that we do not draw 
all the conclusions we might at this time. Much of the information 



we have obtained is still privileged and more time is needed to 
evaluate the results of many long-range decisions which were made 
even before we began our investigations in El Salvador. Therefore, 
the primary purpose of the following sections is not to make final . 
judgment or to second guess the Reform's leaders, but rather to bring 



our chronological account of the Reform up to the end of 1970. 

A. Administration and finance . By the end of 19/0, the 

‘ .. * 

structural reorganization of the Ministry of Education had been 

completely The consolidation and centralization of the 22 agencies 
;Which made up the Ministry of Education up to 1967 had been accom- 



plished through a plan drawn up after careful study by Clapp and , 
Mayne, Inc., a management consulting firm from Puerto Rico. The 
plan established five basic departments within the Ministry. The 
function of each one of these departments is presented below: 

1. Department of General Administration . Tliis department 
was given general responsibility for planning. 

. Furthermore, it was put in charge of supervising all 
• 4 areas of the administrative reform: implementation, 

control,' and evaluation of results. 

2. Department of Personnel . Although more than 15,000 
- persons .were employed by the Ministry of Education 

in 1967, the Ministry had no single office in charge 
of personnel administration. Thus , the important 
tasks of job classification, recruitment, promotion, 
transfer, and paymfent were handled by a number of 
different "agencies whose jurisdictions overlapped. 

The assignments of teachers to schools and promotions 
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were handled in a confused and often random manner 
and they were constantly subjected to the pressures 
of friendship or politics. 

The new Department of Personnel required a great 
deal of dedicated work to become a going, concern. 
Many new systems and procedures were instituted. 

The greatest problems were in the primary level 
and it received the most attention throughout 
1970'. Among the accomplishments of this depart- 
ment may be counted: a system for classifying jobs 
within the Ministry, improved record keeping, a 
more equitable method for increasing teachers' 
salaries, the beginning of automated pay procedures, 
and a start toward the curbing of personal influence 
in the assignment and transfer of teachers. 

3. Department of Maintenance . Many of the problems 
confronted by this department were of a financial 
nature, i.e. , there was and is not enough money 
available in El Salvador to keep all the schools 
as well equipped and as well maintained as the 
Ministry leaders would like. Nevertheless, it 
, was felt at the outset of the Reform that better 
use could be made of existing resources in this 
area. Therefore, this new department was estab- 
lished (a) to centralize all existing resources 
and equipment, and (b) to implement modern 
inventory procedures and controls. The shortage 
of books, teaching materials, and desks remains 
an important problem, “but it is hoped that 
through an increased investment in education — 
through. higher national budgets and foreign 
borrowing — these shortages may be alleviated 
substantially in the next few years. 

Department of General Services . As the title 
\implies, this department was established to handle 
l:he administrative affairs that did not fall under 
the jurisdiction of either personnel, maintenance, 
or finance. All printing services were concentrated 
here along with a new system of general record 
keeping and documentation. All Ministry vehicles 
were placed under the control of this department 
in the hope that repairs could be kept up and a 
more rational use of the few remaining operating 
vehicles could be worked out. 
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5. Department of Finance . The functions of this 

department do not need much explanation. Briefly, 
they involve the translation of educational policies, 
both short and long term, into concrete monetary 
estimates and budgets. To improve the performance 
of this section of the Ministry, five subdivisions 
were created: accounting, disbursement, purchasing, 
rents (of private buildings for use as schools), 
and inventories. 

The financial outlook for the Educational Reform was a good 
deal brighter at the end of 1970 than it had been at the end of 1969. 
Following an initial $653,000 grant from U.S.A.I.D. in 1968, and a 
subsequent one of $400,000 in 1969, the Reform was threatened by the 
failure of a major 1.9 million dollar loan to receive the final 
approval of the U.S. Government. When U.S. approval was obtained, 
further delay resulted from the Salvadoran Government's delay in 
ratifying the loan agreement. The money was of critical importance 
to the ITV project for without it needed new studios could not be 
constructed and the expansion of service to the eighth and ninth 
grades could not proceed on schedule. Finally, in October,’ 1970, 
the loan was ratified. The delay meant that the new studios would 
not be completed on schedule, but classroom broadcasts would not be 
seriously impaired. To alleviate pressure on existing production 
and transmission facilities in 1971, the project's leaders decided 
to buy additional time from local commercial stations. 

In addition to the $2,953,000 in U.S. grants 'and loans that 
has been earmarked specifically for the ITV project, El Salvador has 
also received financial assistance in other areas of the Reform. 

Most notable in this regard is a $4.9 million loan from the World 
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Bank for the construction and equipping of the new diversified senior 
high schools and another $8.2 million U.S. loan for primary school 
construction. According to Minister Beneke's estimates, the value of 
technical assistance that has been doiiated by various international 
agencies such as UNESCO and UNICEF as well as by friendly governments 

. - V 

such as the United States, Japan, and Great Britain amounts to approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

The budgets of the Ministry of Education for the past four 



years have reflected El Salvador's growing commitment to the Reform: 

* 



1967 ($22.5 million) 

1968 (first year of the Reform). . ($24 million) 



I 1969 ($26.2 million) 

($31.2 million) 



1970 



These (figures comprise, respectively, 22.1, 24.7, 25.4, and 28 per cant 
of the total national budgets. 



B. Curriculum revision . The objective of the general curricula; 
revision was to develop . courses of study which would be more in tupe 
with the needs of the country. Traditionally, Salvador's primary and 
secondary school curricula had been impractical, concentrating on 
concepis which students would memorize in rote fashion i ,d then repeal: 

| i . • ' 

verbatim on examinations. In Minister Beneke's words, such courses .of 

| \ . ' ■ ' 

study produced "human archives," students who could recite but could 



Figures represent rounded off dollar equivalents. 
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not attack problems in a systematic manner. To reverse this situation 
the new curricula were designed with specific behavioral objectives in 
mind. Such objectives were stated along with appropriate activities, 
teaching methodologies, evaluation techniques, and bibliographies for 
each content area. In this way, the Ministry curricula planners 
believed that teachers, who had grown up under the old system, would 
be better able to supply the new guidelines to their own experience 
and training. The new techniques presented in the revised curricula 
were, of course, also reflected in the teachers' guides and student 
workbooks which formed a fundamental part of the ITV system in grades 
7-9. 

In 1970, the new curricula were put into practice in only the 
seventh and eighth grades. As work proceeded on the revision of 
grades 1-6 and 9, different content segments were pretested on a 
limited -scale in certain experimental schools. Various strategies 
for orienting the classroom teachers in the new curricula were debated 
in the latter half of 1970 and it was finally decided to undertake a 
massive training program via television in the first part of the 197:. 
school year. It remains to be seen whether or not a short-term . 
orientation course will be sufficient training for the vast number 
of primary teachers who will be required to use the new curricula for 
the first time in 1971. 

The mistrust which existed between the curriculum reformers 
in the Ministry of Education and the ITV production personnel at San 
Andres in 1969, evaporated in 1970. Communications between these two 
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important groups improved considerably and their efforts once again 
became complementary. This was due principally to the decision of 
the respective division heads to work together and to do their best • 
to keep chdnnpls open between their staffs. 

s 

C« Television, production . We have termed the 1970 school 
year in El Salvador the year of expansion and 'this is especially true 
for the ITV component of the Educational Reform. In 1969, only 32 
seventh-grade classes received televised instruction. In 1970, when 
the system was broadened to include 219 seventh -grade classes, the 
original 32 classes advanced to eighth grade and retained their pilot 
status at that level. All told, 9,401 seventh-graders (54 per cent 
of the total number of students in that grade) and 1,266 eighth- 
graders (9 per cent of total) participated in the ITV system in 1970. 

Although most of the organizational and scheduling diffi- 
culties of the first year had been ironed out by the second semester 
(November 1969), the burden of producing twice the number of programs 
in the same facilities caused great difficulty at the beginning of 
the new year. The television teams that had been recruited for the 
eighth grade (teleteachers , script writers, production assistants, 
and cameramen) were not given enough training before being put to 
work on a rigorous taping schedule. To make matters worse, the 
majority of the seventh-grade personnel were kept in their old teams. 
This left the eighth-grade production units with a dearth of experi- 
enced people and minimized their chances for producing quality lesson. 
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The delay in the completion of the new eighth-grade curricula 
further complicated the situation and led ultimately to special 
measures being taken to alleviate the pressure in the studio. Even- 
tually, the studio was kept operating 12 hours a day and work was 
staggered in two shifts in order to give each prpduction team more 
time to prepare and tape their lessons. * 

As the year progressed, the new studio personnel gained- 
confidence and were able to adjust to their demanding schedules. 
However, continuing supply problems and power failures at San Andres 
prevented the eighth-grade production teams from ever getting very 
far ahead in their series. In some cases, there was only a one-day 
lag between the taping and transmission of lessons. Under such 
circumstances, it is easy to see why the quality of many programs 
was of concern to the project's leaders. 

We do not wish to present an unduly bleak picture of the 
studio operation in 1970 because, in fact, there are many reasons 
for the Salvadoran leaders to be proud of it. Despite the limitations 
of time and space, no scheduled programs were missed. The overall 
performance of the seventh-grade production teams was also a reason 
to be pleased. Building upon their 1969 experience; the seventh-grade 
teams were able to revise and substantially improve the quality of 
.their lessons in 1970. This statement is borne out' by the reactions . 
of classroom teachers which we shall discuss in chapter IV. 

The transfer of the production facilities to the new studio 
complex in Santa Tecla -- projected for the summer of 1971 -- should 
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go a long way toward eliminating theTorganizational and material 

t> • 

problems which plagued the project during the first two years. With 
two fully equipped studios, there will be more studio time available 
for the production teams to prepare and rehearse their lessons. Thuc 
as more experience is gained on the job, we may expect a sharp improv 
ment in the quality of the televised lessons in the years to come. 

D. Teacher training . In the 1969 report, we emphasized the 

importance of El Salvador's teacher training programs to the success 

/ * 

of her. Educational Reform. By providing a full year's retraining at 
the Sajn Andres Normal School for each of 900 Plaji Basico teachers, 
the Reform's leaders are paying special attention to the needs of the 

people who will be most responsible for implementing change in the 

/ , . . 

schools. During the retraining year at San Andres, each teacher 
receives an intensive course. in his ar_ea of specialization: either * 
science and math or humanities and social studies. In addition, all 
teachers receive courses on how best to use television in the class- 
room. But over and above the specific objective of preparing bettar 
qualified secondary teachers, the retraining program is also aimed 
at giving the individual teachers a new sense of self-esteem as well 

:■ s ■■ ■ 

as pride in their profession."' Such qualities have been. largely aboer. 
from the teaching corps in the past, but they will be of crucial 
importance in the future when teachers will- be asked increasingly to 
reevaluate their own performance and standards in light of the masciv 
changes called for in the Reform. 

f . , 
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The second complement of 250 secondary teachers attended the 
San Andres course .during 1970, Although they followed the same basic 

* 5 

program as their predecessors the year before, a number of new courses 

r . _ 

were added to the curriculum. For the first time, teachers received 

b' 

training in test construction and administration. This course was 
added in response to suggestions made by the preceding group of 
trainees and in recogniation of the fact that, if behavioral objec- 
tives were going to be stressed in the new curricula, teachers would 
have to modify the traditional ways of evaluating student performance. 

Accordingly, teachers were encouraged to think of evaluation as an 

<r* 

essentially productive, ongoing, and multidimensional activity in 
contrast to the dreary and punitive exam system they had grown up 
with , and, in most cases, simply incorporated into their own teaching* 
An experimental guidance course was also inaugurated at the 
Snn Andres Normal School during 1970. It was designed to familiarize 
teachers with certain basic concepts of student guidance as well as 

f 

provide them with resources for following up work in this area in 
their own schools. Tensions” between the guidance specialists at the 
Ministry of Education and those at San Andres prevented this course 

9 ■ ' 

from having the impact that was anticipated, but it is hoped that 
such differences will be settled in the near future and that a 
guidance course will be fully integrated into the. Normal School 
program during 1971. 

The expansion of the campus library and bookstore in 1970 also 
contributed in important ways to the retraining programs. The library 
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facilities permitted teachers to undertake special research projects 
and to pursue, on their own, new interests that had emerged as a 
result of their course work. From the campus bookstore, teachers at 
the retraining course were able to buy, at reduced prices, reference 
books which would help them ap.ply what they had learned at San Andres 
to their own classes. Salvadoran teachers were hungry for reference 
materials and for teaching aids of all kinds, arid the bookstore made 
a start toward meeting these demands. 

c . - 

Secondary teacher retraining was by no means the only activity 
going on at the normal school during 1970. Individually tailored 
courses for primary and secondary school supervisors, principals, and 
physical education instructors were also in progress at different 
times in the year. If one place could be designated the hub of the 
Salvadoran Educational Reform, it would have, to be the San Andres 

Normal School. \ 

• \ 

\ 

\ 

E. Supervision . Minister Beneke and the other leaders of 

the Reform have stressed continually the need for a strong program 

' \ 

of school supervision to insure the successful adoption of educational 
innovations in El Salvador, In a number of documents, they have 
called for an end to the old system of supervision which was based 



largely on the exercise of authority and a lack of positive reinforce- 

•\ 

ment and guidance. In its place, they have proposed\a new system of 

supervision, one which would be oriented toward he lping\teachert apply 

/ . ‘ • V 

television, the new curricula, and their retraining experience, to the 

/ • . • ’ \ ■ 
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realities of the Salvadoran classroom. In addition, supervisors in 
the new system would provide a critical link between the Ministry 

*♦< 

planners'^’and the teachers in the schools. 

; In-sp'ite of .the official hopes and plans, there was no 

effective program of secondary school supervision during the 1970 

school year. This was due to a number of special problems and 

circumstances. In the first place, although 17 supervisor positions 

had been established for 1970,. 13 of these were not filled until the 

inth month of the school year. This came about" because an entire 

three-month training coursp, which had been specifically set up in 

the vacation period between the 1969 and 1970 .school years to select -• 

avid train new supervisors, was declared ’null and void for legal and 
. • ’ ■>. 

political reasons. The candidates who had participated in .this course 

were reassigned to their former positions. The steps involved in * 

i . * 

recruiting candidates for a new supervisor* course, as well as the 

# 

administration of the course itself, and the appointment of the new 
people upon its conclusion, consumed more than five months. There 
was little time left to organize a coherent plan of work for the 
remainder of the year. 

The work of the four remaining supervisors — all of whom had 
gained valuable experience as ITV utilization specialists in 1969 -~ 



"Fotjttpst^of ^1970, the 60 of 90 primary school supervisors 
were taking part in an inrservice training course at San Andres. For 
this reason, and because the Reform has not affected the primary level 
so far, this group will not concern us at this time. 
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leered by a lack- 



was hammered by & lack- of cooperation, leadership, and support on the 
part of the leaders of the Division of Secondary Education in the 

Ministry. These problems came Jto a head in late August and caused- 

0 

the resignation of the director of the supervision section, the man 
who had guided the ITV utilisation program in 1969. 

In sum, the former ITV personnel were not welcomed within the 
Division of Secondary Education in 1970 and their efforts to develop 
a new supervision system were, in fact, thwarted at every turn. The 
lack of sufficient personnel and cooperation was further complicated 

. * C • 

by lack of adequate transportation to make school visits. It became 
abundantly clear to the Reform's leaders at the end of 1970 that a 
tti'^jor reshuffling would be required to set school supervision on a 

e 

proper course. 



L 



Preliminary indications are that such steps have been taken 
in recent months. At the end of 1970, a major reorganization plan 
for both primary and secondary education went into effect. The 
divisions between the two were abolished and a new administrative 
structure was established., From now on, grades 1-9 will be admin- 

C-t 

a • 

istered through one office, the Division of Basic Education. Grades 
10-12 have alsc been reorganized and are now located in the newly 
formed Division of Diversified Education. An encouraging footnote 
to these changes has been the rehiring of the former director of, the 

secondary supervision section to oversee all supervision programs for 

' % 

the Division of Basic Education. Certain other personnel changes have 
increased the probability of success -in his new job. ..For the first 
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time in over a year, it is possible to envision the eventual achieve- 
ment of the new style of supervision which the educational system so 
desperately needs/ - f 

o p • 

'■ / 

F. Evaluation , We conclude this chapter with some basic 

\ o * 

figures' on student enrollments by level over the past two years and^ 
some notes on the various student and teacher populations upon which 
we have concentrated our research in 1970. These populations will 
be described in greater depth in following chapters, but we believe 
that a brief overview of them at this point will help prepare the 
reader for what lies ahead. r ■>' 

Seventh-grade samples . In 1970, . there were 17,407 seventl- 
graders in El Salvador. Fifty-four per cent of this group (9,401) 

t 

received televised instruction; 8,168 ini public schools and 1,233 in 
private (including religious) institutions. Our research in the 
seventh grade focused on 40 public school classes: 0 28 TV classes, 
six non-TV or "traditional" classes, and six control classes which 
had all the reform components with the exception of television. For 
experimental purposes, we also selected a subset of six classes from 
the TV group for comparison with the control group. The so-called 
TV experimental and control classes were drawn from six different, 

schools and students were randomly assigned to one of the two condi- 

-a - . , 

tions. Our seventh-grade* samples are summarized in the following 

o 

chart: • 
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TABLE ONE 

Some enrollment statistics on the educational system in El Salvador 



1. J Kindergarten (parvularia) : one- two years 



F ebruary, 196 9 
Total: 23*218 



*>- 



February., 1970 
Total: 24,211 



2. Primary (primaria) : six years 



February, 1969 
Total: 516,875 

f Public: 494,690 (95.7%) 

Private: • 

Boys: 

Girls: 



22,185 ( 4.3%) 



272,693- (52.7%) 
244,182 (47.3%) 



March, 197 0 , : 

Total: 519,054 

Public: ^506,857 (95,6%) 

Private: , 22,197 ( 4,4/,,) 

Boys: 278,166' (5!i.C>9») 

Girls: 250,888 (47.4%) 



3. Secon dary 



46,913 



Flcr. Easico 

F ebruary , 1969 
Total; 

Public : 
Private : 
Boys: 

Girls: 



25,550 (54.5%) 
21,363* (45.5%) 
26,243 (56.0%) 
20,670 (44.0%) 



February, 1970 
Total*: 49*588 

Public: 
Private; 
Boys: 

Girls: 



B. H igher secondary (bachillerato) : two-three years 



Feb ruary, 1969 
"Total: 10,620 

Public: 
Private : 
Boys: 

Girls: 



4,898 (46.1%) 
5,722 (53.9%) 
6,401 (60.3%) 
4,219 (39.7%) 



C. Short Courses (Carrera Corta) : two- 



F ebruary, 1969 
Total: 27,343 

Accountant : 
Comm. Sec.:, 
Bookkeeper: 
Office help: 
Others: 



7,616 (27.8%) 
5,197 (19.0%)' 
5.958 (21.7%) 
4,935 (18.0%) 
3,637 (13.3%) 



February, 1970 
Total: 12,725 

. Public : 
Private : 
Boys: 

Girls: 

. ^ 
three years 

February, 1970 
Total: 24,440 

Accountant: 
Comm. Sec. : 
Bookkeeper: 
Office help: 
Others: 



28,462 (57.4%) 
21,126 (42.6%) 
27,577 (55.6%) 
22,011 (44.4%) 



6,845 (53.9%) 
5,980 (46.1%) 
8,210 (64.5%) 
4,525 (35.5%) 



7,805 (31,9%.) 
5,426 (22.27.) 
5,636 (23.17.). 
4,409 (18.0 0 
1,164 ( 4.8%) 
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TV 



Traditional 



Control 



TV/ Experimental 



N « 


948 


N = 


216 


N = 


= 200 


N = 


221 


537 


411 




126 


j ■» j ! 


| 116 


| • 84 ! 


122 


... 99 j 


male 


female 


male 


female 


male 


female 


male 


female 


577 


•371- 1 | 

i— 1 ■! 


. 88 ’ 

1 


j 128 | 


156 


44 1 
1 


173 


48 


urban 


rural 


urban 


rural 


urban 


.. rural . 


urban 


rural 




Eighth-grade samples. Of 


the 14 , 


165 eighth -grade students, 



1,266 (9 per cent) received televised instruction in 1970; 1,074 in 

public scho.ols and 192 in private . institutions. Although our sample 

■ ■ . / 

number of classes was again 40, it differed somewhat in cpmposition 

from the seventh grade: 27 TV classes, nine traditional classes, four 
control classes,, and four TV/ experimental classes drawn from the same 




Teacher samples . There were approximately 450 Plan Basico 

. . " - h 

teachers using television in 1970. For purposes of our year-end 
feedback survey, vie sampled by grade and subject area; 
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The four TV/ experimental classed are included in the samp’.e 
.27 TV classes. 



40 



24 





Math 


Science 


Spanish 


Social Studies 


English 


7th grade 
teachers 


21 


21 


20 


j 20 . 


" 18 


8th grade,- * 
teachers 


21 


23 


24 


21 


21 



Total: N = 211 



In our year-end attitude suryey, we attempted to include the teachers 
from all the classes from which we were gathering student learning 
data. This effort yeielded a uotal sample of 190. Our teacher- 
attitude survey was also administered at the beginning and end of 
the teacher retraining course at San x\ndres. This resulted in 
rumples of 197 and 160 in March and November, respectively. 
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Chapter Three , 

STUDENT LEARNING, 1970 

The sample of students 

The learning results we reported for 1969, which was the firct 

I 1 t 

school year of the El Salvador Educational Reform, were based on 43 
classes in 42 schools, all in the seventh grade. Of these, 32 clsaseo 
had television, retrained teachers, the new curriculum, and all the 
materials of the Reform; four classes (controls) had all these except 
television; and 12 classes were taught without television in the 

traditional:. way as all public schools in El Salvador had been taught 

\ 

before the Reform. A total of 1,340 students in these classes took\ 

\ 

\ 

all six achievement tests, two questionnaires on attitudes and demo- 
graphic information, and the tests of general ability and reading 
skill. 

At the beginning of the 1970 school year, these students moved 
into the eighth gr$de, and became our primary eighth-grade sample for 
this year. At the same time, the new curriculum was extended to the 

>*■ l 

entire seventh grade, and television was introduced into all the c3.aso 
rooms where it could be received — • a majority of the schools in the 
country. It is no longer possible, therefore, in the seventh grade 
to make the clear comparison between "television” and "traditional” 
classes that .we made last year. All the seventh-grade classes, with 

■ •• • . ? . ... " • 
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or without television, are now using the new curriculum, the new 
teachers' guides and classroom study materials, and some of them have 
teachers who have been through the retraining course. Therefore there 
is much less difference, this year than last, between the learning 
opportunities being offered the comparison groups in the seventh grade, 
and we should expect their learning gains to be less different than 



they were last year. As will become apparent iater, this is precise! 
what we have found. 

On the other hand, this year we had somewhat greater control 
over drawing the seventh-grade sample. In the first year of the 
Reform, the television classes were a pilot group x selected by the 



Ministry of Education; we could draw a representative sample of 

traditional classes, but had no control over the selection of tel 

\ 

* . ( * \ 

vision classes. This year we have be'en able to select the entire 



sample, and for that reason have more confidence\in its represent 



tiveness . 



o- 



y 



Our new seventh-grade sample consists of 



28 classes with television, retrained teachers, the 
new curriculum and all the teaching materials 
; associated with it; 

/ • .... 

d control classes which had all these advantages 
except television. These were in schools 
where there were two seventh-grade classes, 

• and students were randomly assigned to the 
I television or the non-teleyision class; 

1 ■ 

6 "traditional" classes that had no television, 
but used the new curriculum and its materials, 
and in a-few cases had teachers who had gone 
through the retraining course." 
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A total of 948 students in the television classes, 200 in the six 
control classes, and 216 in the "traditional" classes completed all 
trie achievement, ability, and attitude tests, and completed the 

questionnaires, and are here reported on. 

* - 

It must be understood that the kinds of students who are in 
the seventh and eighth grades of public school in El Salvador are 
not completely representative of their age cohorts. Only about 17 
per cent of the students who enter the first grade in El Salvador 
reach the seventh grade, and only about 15 per cent reach the eighth. 
Our experimental sample is thus highly selected by conditions outside 
our control -- partly on ability to learn, but also on ability to 
attend, family background, rural or urban residence, and other sirr.ilcr 
reasons. In a sense they are thus an elite group. However, there is 
another elite group -- perhaps even more of an elite -- in the same 
age cohort, from families that are high on the socioeconomic scale, 
and send their children to private schools • 

We found last year, in detailed analyses, a considerable 
advantage in general ability and reading scores in favor of urban 

students over rural, male students over female, students whose father 

\ ' - 

and mother had gone beyond primary school over those whose parents had 
not, and for those who had a television set at home over those who did 
not (the television set was used as a simple index of. economic status). 
The sex difference in ability and reading scores was ascribable to the 
differential sex roles in the Salvador culture, and the others appeared 
to trace back to the /quality of schooling and of support and help at 
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home. Furthermore, education dnd television ownership correlated 
highly with urbanization, and therefore there tended to be a group, 
even within this relatively elite sample, that could be thought of 
as more highly advantaged than others. 

One thing that has much interested both us and the educational 
officials of El Salvador is whether television, and the Educational 
Reform surrounding it, would open or close the gap between these more 
and less "disadvantaged” groups. Would the , urban students, the males, 
those with better educated and wealthier parents, be able to make 
better use of television and the other learning opportunities offered 
by the new curriculum, and thus increase their advantage? Or would 

the new system tend to equalize opportunity and perhaps bring the 

\ 

achievement scores closer together? This year, with a better sample 
in the seventh grade, we have analyzed the question in some, detail, 
and will present the resuits later in this chapter. 



Last ye -ir 1 s findings 

Readers of this report may. remember that in the 1969 school 
year we found large gains in achievement in the television classes, 
,and all these gains were significantly greater than those of the 

f 

traditional classes at a statistical level beyond .001; These were 
the detailed results: ' •* 
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TABLE TOO - ' 

Mean scores in three subjects before and after the first year: 
television and traditional classes, 1969 



i ‘ , 

i 


Subiect 




Television classes 


Traditional classes 


l ■ 
/ 

i 


Mathematics 




x-y 


f 




Mean score, 
Mean score, 


February 

October 


11.79 

18.06 


12.22 

14.17 


? 

} 


Gain 




6.27 


•k 

1.95 


J? 


Science 








c 


Mean score, 
Mean score, 


February 

October 


17.82 

23.79 


18.47 

19.81 


r 

i 


Gain 




5.97 


* 

1.34 


K 


Social studies 








j •’ . 


Mean score, 
Mean score. 


February 

October 


26.55 

33.77 


26.82 

29.43 


1 


Gain 




7.22 


* 

2.61 



[*Gain scores significantly different at better than .001 level] 



However, in the controlled experiment we did not find any 
clear advantage for either the new system classes with television or 
those without television. The seventh-grade social studies classes 
showed a significant advantage for television, the seventh-grade 

science classes did better without television, if they had retraiuad 

, 8 ’ • 
teachers, and all the materials and subject matter of the new curriculum 

There was very little difference between the experimental and control 

mathematics classes, as the following ‘ table shows: 
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TABLE THREE 






r. 

I 



y 

t: 

t 

i 

»< 

t; 




fl 



o 



October, 1969, test scores, television and noxirtelevision 
control classes, adjusted for initial differences 





With TV 


Without TV 


Mathematics 

• ^ 


17.4 


17.5 


Science 


22.0 


* 

23.7 




* 


— ' 


Social studies 


32.7 


30.2 



(*Statistically significant differences, <.05) 

With those findings in mind, let us now turn to results of 
the second year. ' • 

3.970. findings: television versus traditional classes 

In the second year of the Educational Reform, as in the first, 
we found substantial gains in the seventh-grade classes taught with 
the assistance of television, and significantly greater gains in there 
classes than in the "traditional" classes taught without television. 

In the eighth grade, however, the result is les3 favorable to the 
television classes; not only are the differences between television 
and traditional classes considerably less- than when the same groups 
were tested in the seventh grade last year, but in one of the three 
subjects, science, the traditional classes actually gained more than 
the television classes. These results are seen in table 4. 
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Mean Achievement Scores Before and After the Second ^ear: 
Television and Traditional Classes 




MATHEMATICS 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



SCIENCE 



50 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 



10 - 



G 

2 . 4 / 



FTlvT Si#? 

m m. 



mm 

ii 



pill 

ii 



G 

1.41 



8th Grade 



G o 
1.66 




G 

2.30 



B A 



B A 



B A 



B A 



B A 



B A 



MATHEMATICS SOCIAL STUDIES 



SCIENCE 
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32 
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TABLE FOUR 

Mean scores, seventh and eighth grades, on academic achievement 
tests administered at beginning and end of 1970 school year 



Seventh grade 




Television 


Traditional 


Mathematics 


(March) 

(October) 


15.03 

18.87 


' 14.19 

16.26 




Change 


+ 3.84 


+ 2.07 


Science 


(March) 

(October) 


20.50 

25.68 


20.90 

23.24 




Change 


+ 5.18 


+ 2.34 


Social Studies 


(March) 

(October) 


23.50 

30.76 


23.69 • 

26.36 


- 


Change 


+ 7.26 


+ 2.67 


Eighth grade 








■ / 

Mathematics 


(May) 

(October) 


15.93 

18.34 


•15.01 

16.42 




Change 


+ 2.41 


+ ‘1.41 


• 

Science 


(May) 

(October) 


25.07 

26.63/1 


20.70 

23.00 




Change * 


+ 1.56 


+ 2.30 


Social Studies 


(May) 

(October) 


25.72 

28.63 


19.83 

21.49 




Change 


+ 2.91 


+ 1.66 



Because there were no significant differences in measurements 
of general ability and reading skill among the groups being compared 
it was not felt necessary to further adjust the figures. 

These results are considerably different from those of the 
previous year. To sum up the differences: 

/■' V ■ * ' . ’ 
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1969 1970 1969 , 1970 1969 1970 

MATHEMATICS • SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE 





I 



1 
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TABLE FIVE 

Statistical significance of differences --to the extent that 
statistical logic- properly applies -- between achievement 
score means at beginning and end of- year,- and betweenr gain 
scores, 1970 school year 




S 

l 





Significance of differences between scores 
at beginning and end, of year 



Seventh grade 


Television 


Traditional 


Mathematics 


. <.001 


<.01 


Science 


<.001 


<.01 


Social Studies 


<.001 


<,001 


Eighth grade 






Mathematics 


.<•001. . 


n.s. (,08) 


Science 


<705 


<.01 


Social Studies 


<.001 


n.s. (.06) 


Significance of differences between gain 
scores of TV and Traditional samples 


Seventh grade 






Mathematics 


<.05 




Science 


<.001 


' i 


„ Social Studies 

v 


<.001 


■ . 


Eighth grade 






Mathematics. 

• i ■ 


n.s. 




Science 


n.s. 




Social Studies 


n.s. (.06) 
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(1) Although the seventh-grade TV classes still gained overall 
more than twice as much as the traditional classes, still their gain. 1 ; 
are relatively less than in the seventh grade last year (see tables 

4 , 6 ). ' . 

(2) In every case except seventh-gradle social science, the 
ratio of TV class gains to traditional class gains is considerably 
less in 1970 than it was in 1969 (see table 6). Overall, the seventh- 
grade classes gained 3.6 times as much as traditional classes in 1969; 
only 2.3 times as much in 1970. 

(3) In the eighth grade, the same students (with the same ^ 
teachers) who gained 3/6 times as much as the traditional classes with'y 

whom they were compared in 1969, gained only 1.2 times as much, over “.12 , 

* • , 

in 1970. As we have noted, in one subject the traditional studenns 

actually gained substantially more than the TV classes. 

These differences are easily seen in the two following tables. 



N TABLE SIX 

0 . 

Percentage of gain over achievement socres at beginning of 
year, in 1969 and 1970, for seventh and eighth grades 



Seventh grade 


1 


1969 ■ 


1970 




' TV 


TRAD 


TV 


TRAD 


Mathematics 


53.2 


16.0 


25.5 


14.6 


Science ' 


33.5 


7.3 


. 25.3 


11.2 


Social studies 


27.2 


9.7 


30.9 


11.0 


Eighth grade 


j • 








Mathematics 






15.1 


9.4 


Science 






6.2 


11.1 


Social studies 






11.3 


8.4 



fix' 
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\ TABLE ' SEVEN 



Ratio of TV to Traditional class gains in 1969 and 1970,. 
. - for seventh, and eighth grades 



4 


7.th grade, 1969 


7th, 1970 

\ 


8th, 1970 


Mathematics 


3.3 


. 1 

1.7 


1.6 

0 ' 


Science 


. ■ • ' 


.. S'. 3 


.6 

j 


Social studies 


,2.8 


2.8 


1.3 


. 


(3.6) 


(2.3) 


. (1.2) 



We must therefore ask, why should there be such differences, 

and do they suggest problems that should concern the directors of the 

. \ ' . . 

Salvador project?- . 

C- 1 • ■ 

> . ** , ' • 

Wh y the differences in the seventh grade ? 

' . . 

/ . , 0 ■ 

We believe that the seventh and eighth grades represent 

' • ’ • < 

different kinds'^ of problems, and are better treated separately. 

% ■ 

The situation in the seventh* grade was quite different in 197.0 
' e\ ’ • , 

from what it was the previous year. In 1969, classes taught in part 

by television, with retrained teachers in charge of the classrooms, 

*■ • o 

using a new curriculum and new teacher^ 1 guides and student classroom 
material (generally judged to be excellent) were compared with classes 

“ * . Cl 

taught without television, 0 without the hew curriculum, the new guides, 

O • \ 

and the new classroom study materials,- and wiith unretrained teachers • 

•4 

■ . . a , 

in charge of the classrooms. It was possible to compare the tv/o 

groups in their, scores only because there was W great , deal of comtcon- 

' ' - • ’ t> 

ality in the subject matter of the old and new curricula. 
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In 1970, however, all classes, television and "traditional," 
were using the new curriculum, the new guides, and the new classroom 
study materials. A number of the teachers in the "traditional" class- 
rooms had gone to the San Andres teachers college for retraining. 

\ 

Therefore, there was much less difference in the learning experience 
given the two groups. . Indeed, some of the classes differed only In 
the circumstance that one group had TV, the other did not — which 
is the same design as the controlled experiment to be described later. 
Consequently, we should expect less difference in the television and 
"traditional" groups in 1970 than in 1969. If the differences were 
still as large as the first year, then the whole premise of the new 
curriculum, the new materials, and the teacher retraining would be 
in question. 



\ 



Secondly, the .achievement tests- arrived a bit late for the 



/ 



1970 school year, and could not be \given until the last days of 

February and early March, a month after the term had begun. The 

\ | 

"before" measure in 1970 was therefore x not exactly a measure of 
achievement at the beginning of the year\, but rather of achievement 

• ' \ I • ■’ - 

after some of the basic concepts of. the courses had already been 
presented, For this reason, also, we should expect lower gains than 
in 1969. j ' \ . . " # 

\ ■■ I 

It is worth noting also that neither the\test nor the curriculum 

■ ' ' / ■ . \ ! 

used in 1970 was precisely the same as/ in 1969, and; therefore comparisons 

/ 0 \ i ■ ■ \ 

must be made with some caution. / * \ \ 

" . / ‘ ■ \ 

Finally, if there was a "Hawthorne" effect o tv the TV class 
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scores in 1969 — by ''Hawthorne" effect we mean the stimulating effect 
of special attention jpaid to a test group pioneering in a new procedure, 

so called because it/ was demonstrated in a well-known study of produc- 

/ • 

tivity at the Hawthprne plant of the Western Electric Company — it 
should have been much less in 1970 when the majority of the seventh 



grade, rather than a few classes, were using television. , 

For all t^ese reasons, we should expect lower overall gains 

/ • / r 

in the TV classes and less difference between gains in the TV and 
traditional classes in 1970 than in 1969. Our judgment is that the 
evidence presented here suggests a situation worth watching in school 
year 19^1, but so far nothing that is necessarily of major concern to 
those in charge of the Salvador project. 

Wh y the lifferences in the eighth grade ? \ 

• i • ... 

The eighth-grade results, however, are a different matter. 

This is the, case, not only because the gains were much lower than in 
the seventh l^rade, 7 but also because these were the same students^in 
the TV classes who made-suph impressive gains in the seventh grade, .. 

I\ / • ■ 

and they were^being compared with the same "traditional" classes whom 
they outperformed by such a large margin in the previous year. Why 



were they unable to do so again in 1970? 

Beca,usa this summary report is being written three months 

/ 

earlier in ,the year than was last year’s report, we have not been able 
to analyze the causes fully, and \it may not be possible to arrive at a 

j \ I 

^clear answer even after further study. Our tentative judgment, however, 
- is that there were multiple reasons for what happened: 
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1. Late administration of the ''before" tests . The new 
curricular outlines for the eighth grade were completed very late. 

By the time they had been sent to the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton, tests made, printed, and returned, it was already late 
April, and the "before" tests were administered at the end of April 
and the early days of May — nearly three months into the term. By 
that time, obviously, a great deal of the subject matter of the 
eighth-grade courses had already been presented. It would be, very 
difficult to find out just what had been done in the traditional 
classes, but by examining the outlines and guides we have calculated 
how many of the test questions had already been covered in the tel e- 

p , * * € 

vision courses before the first test was given. Our best estimate 



For mathematics . 16 of the 50 test\questions. 

For science . 25 of the 50 questions. 

For social studies . 10 of the 50. 

This circumstance obviously reduces the amount^ of gain that 
could have occurred between the "before" and "after" tests\even under 
the most favorable circumstances. In mathematics, for example^xthe 
maximum possible gain would have been reduced by almost a third; in x 
the other two courses,,, by about 50 per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. 

2. The nature of the tests . The eighth-grade curriculum 
outlines were rather abstract. They were ready late, and the tele- 
vision programs and the guides, as well as the tests, had to be 
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prepared under pressure. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 

there may have been less coherence than desired between what was asked 

in the test and what was actually taught in the classroom. To test 

this, we asked the especialistas . the subject matter experts who 

worked on the television programs and classroom materials for the 

eighth grade last year, to go over the achievement tests and determine 

whether any of the questions had not been covered in the course. The 

results were rather startling: 

In mathematics (according to the especialistas) 

2 of the 50 questions were not' covered. 

In science . S_ of 50 were not covered. 

In social studies 9_ of 50 were not covered. 

Let us make clear that we do not consider this a criticism of the 

\ 

Educational Testing Service, whose work appeared to be up to the high 

’ J 

standard of quality maintained by that organization. Rather, it is a 

* * 

criticism of the way the tests had to be made : late, under time 
pressure, at a great distance from El Salvador, from rather abstract 
outlines x*hich themselves were prepared late and under pressure. It 
would have been much easier to fit the tests closely to the subject 
matter actually taught if it could have been done on a more leisurely 

J 

schedule, with the opportunity to check back and forth — or if a ^ 
testing bureau had been available in the El Salvador Ministry of 
Education to prepare the tests in close and continuing cooperation 
with the personnel in curriculum and programming. 

\ Regardless of where the blame lay, this situation must have 



• 41 

inhibited considerably the learning that was measured in the eighth 
grade between May and October. Summing up the figures we have just 
given concerning the relationship of the test to the actual teaching, » 
we arrive at this kind of estimate of the effect on scores, barring 
-lufiky guesses and other indeterminables : 



Of 50 questions, these 


were: • 


Meaning that 


COVERED 
BEFORE 
MAY TEST 


NOT 

COVERED 
AT ALL 


TOTAL 


GAIN WAS PROBABLY 
INHIBITED BY 
FACTOR OF 


16 


2 


18 


36% 


25 


8 


33 


66% 


10 


9 


19 


38% 



Those figures alone would explain most of the eighth-grade results in 
1970, and make it much easier to understand not only why the eighth 1 - 
grade gains were less than the seventh, but also why the science scores 
in the new curriculum were so much lower, comparatively, than were the 
social studies and mathematics scores. 

But there were other likely reasons also for what happened in 
the eighth grade. 

\ 

*.."*'* ~ \ 

3. The quality of the programs . The television teams re- 
producer, teleteacher, two subject matter specialists, and a specialist 
in materials -- who worked on the eighth-grade television programs in 
1970 were all new to the job, and, in effect, were learning while they 
worked. They, too, had to work in great haste. All the experienced . 
teams remained with the seventh-grade programs. It would riot ‘be 
surprising, therefore, if the eighth-grade television programs were 

ss 
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not as effective as they might have been, and consequently th§ tele- 
vision classes might have learned less .from them. In support of this 
we do have some at-least-suggestive evidence: 

(a) Experienced observers connected with or visiting the 
project felt that the eighth-grade programs were not as successful 
as the seventh-grade ones. 

(b) The television teams themselves were dissatisfied with 
their programs, and have planned to retape about 90 per cent of them 
for use in 1971. 

(c) ’ Ue queried the classroom teachers at the end of the year 
on a number of topics related to the courses. With one exception 
(English) they rated all the eighth-grade programs lower than the 
seventh-grade programs. Eighth-grade science and social studies were 
lowest of all in the rank order. They rated the eighth-grade science 
teacher's "mastery of the. subject matter" lowest among all the tele- 
teachers, and his "ability to involve the students" lower than any of 
the other teleteachers except the eighth-grade social science tele- 
teacher. Comparing the help they felt they received from the science 
programs under present circumstances with what they felt could be 
received under ideal circumstances, they reported a greater discrepancy 
between these measures for eighth-grade science than for any other 
course. Overall, these discrepancies were higher for eighth grade 
than for' seventh-grade televised lessons. Therefore, there is at 
least a suggestion that some of the low performance may have been 
related to the quality of the television programs. 
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(d) Quality of other materials . There is a tiny suggestion 
that' other teaching material for the eighth grade may also have been 
less satisfactory than the previous year. The seventh-grade teachers' 
guides (once again, except for English) were rated by the teachers 
substantially lower than the seventh-grade guides for the "help" they 
provided, and the eighth-grade science guide received the lowest 
rating among all the guides in the two grades for "practical value 

of activities recommended." These are very small bits of evidence, 
but they help to indicate that there was probably no single reason 
for what happened to the gain scores in the eighth grade. 

(e) Did the Hawthorne effect fade out ? In the previous year 
these classes had been the focus of a new and exciting experiment. 

They might have been expected to be on their mettle that first year, 
and to react a bit negatively this last year. If that had been the 
case, however, we should expect that the attitude ratings of students'' 
and teachers in the eighth grade would be les3 favorable to the new 
system than they were in the seventh grade. As the next chapter will 

•ii j» p . , 

demonstrate, this was not the case. 

(f) Is the usefulness of televised teaching overrated ? The 
effect of television, as distinguished from the other variables in 
the situation, is better examined in the experimental designs reported 
upon in the following section of this chapter. However, in the eighth- 
grade comparisons of 1970, much more than television is being measured-, 
The "television" classes include the hew curriculum, the retrained . 
teachers, the new guides and classroom materials, and other aids that 
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go with them. In 1969 this same combination, with the same teachers 
and the same students, registered a most impressive performance. 
Therefore, it is necessary to look for some change in the conditions 
between 1969 and 1970. 

There are still other possibilities to consider, but these 

*•' * ■ \ • 

seem to be the most likely ones. We suspect that the most likely 
causes are the late administration of the tests, the quality of the 
televised programs, and the relation of the> tests to the subject 
matter actually taught in the courses. And we believe that there is 
no single cause for what happened. . * 

We shall continue to analyze the reasons, insofar? as it is 
possible after the fact to do so. But our judgment is, contrary to 
what we said about the seventh-grade results, that this is. a danger 
signal deserving of close attention from the' directors of the El 

. _ -I 

Salvador project. 

197 0 findings: the effect of the television itself \ 



How much of the effect of the Educational Reform in El Salvador 

can.be attributed to television, rather than to the retraining of 

" ' ' ' - "\ ■ 

teachers, the new curriculum, the new guides arid classroom materials, 

et cetera? In 1969 we tried .to isolate the effects of television from 
these other effects by setting up an experiment in which four classes 



that used every element of the new system, including television,' were 
compared with four classes that were ^he_s.ame__in every respect -r 
retrained teachers, new curriculum, new guides, hew study materials, 
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utilization aids, and all the other elements of the new system except 
television. The results in 1969 were inconclusive. The experimental 
group (with television) did significantly better in social science; 
the control group (without television) did significantly better in 
science; and there was very little difference between the groups in 
mathematics. 

This year, with the same groups now in the eighth, and with 
a new sample of six experimental and six control classes in the 

t _ i 

seventh grade, we repeated the experiments We were more confident 
this year of the random selection of students for the seventh-grade 
classes. We could not control the assignment of teachers, but within 
each school students were randomly assigned to the two classes, one 

an experimental group the other a control group. The results, however, 

1 

are hardly ^rtore conclusive than in the previous year, as the following 
table shows 
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TABLE 


EIGHT 




Mean achievement scores and gains. Control and 
Experimental groups, 7th and 8th grades, 1970 


Seventh grade 




Experimental 


Control 


Mathematics 


(March) 

(October) 


14.20 

18.31 


14,72 

18.94 




Change 


+ 4.11 


+ 4.22 


Science 


(March) 

(October) 


19.78 

24.28 


20.65 

24.43 




Change 


+ 4.50 


+ 3,73 


t 

Social Studies 


(March) 

(October) 


22.81 
30.50 , 


22.46 
» 28.68 




Change 


+ 7.69 


+ 6.22 


Eighth grade 




• 


f 


Mathematics 


(May) 

(October) 


15.29 

17.21 


15.59 
* 16.99 




Change 


. + 1.92 


+ 1.40 


Science 


(May) 

(October) 


24.56 

26.53 


23.40 

26.54 




Change 


+ 1.87 


+ 3.14 


Social Studies 


(May) 

(October) 


24.56 

27.60 


24.60 

27.-04 




Change 


+ 3.04 


+ 2.40 



1 * 



It will be noted (Table 9) that there is not a clearly 
significant difference amongst all the pairs of gains. One is 
marginally significant in favor of the television group: the others 
are beyond even the 10 per cent confidence level. So far as trend 
goes, it is in^favor of the experimental groups four gains were in 
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TABLE NINE 



Statistical significance of differences — to the extent that 
statistical logic applies — between., achievement score means 
for experimental and control groups at beginning and end of 
year, and between the gain scores of these two groups, 1970 
school year * > . 



Significance of differences be tween--s core i 
at beginning and^end'of year 



Seventh' grade 

r 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social studies 

Eighth grade 

' Mathematics 
Science 

Social Studies 



Experimental 

<.001 

<,001 

<i001 

<.05 V 
<.05 
<.001 



Control 

<.C01 

<.001 

<.001 



n.s. 

<.001 

<.05 



Significance of differences between gain 
scores of experimental and control groups 



Seventh grade 

Mathematics 

Science 

/ , . 

Social Studies 

Eighth-grade 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social Studies 



n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. (.08) 

n.s. 

n.s: 

n.s. 
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favor of that group, one in favor of the control group, and one was 
very little different in favor of either group* 

The seventh-grade results are perhaps more deserving of our 

attention than the others, inasmuch as the sample was very carefully 

* o . ) 

randomized and the tests of general ability and reading skill indicat: 

that the groups were very well matched indeed. Here are the scores i - 

% • 

the two groups on those basic abilities: 1 



General Ability 


Experimental 


Control 


Verbal 


19.09 


j 

19.10 


Nonverbal 


22 . 87 


22.52 


Numeric 


14.68 .... 


14.88 

. ./ 


Total 


56.65 


-56,5i 

1 


Rending 




/ 



Vocabulary 



Speed 



Comprehension 



Total 



16.56 ‘ 

8;05 
12.3,6 

36.92 



7.96 
/12.28 

36.30 



With groups so well matched, and with.. a curriculum that has 
already been tried fcr a year and achievement tests revised to fit 
the first year's experience, we can be fairly confident of the 
results. « In. these groups, more than with the seventh-grade groups 
measured in 1969, there is a clear trend toward/ more learning with / 

television. The social science gain scores just miss being 

/ 

significant at the .05 level, and the gains In science are higher 
in the television group, although the differences are not statisti- 
cally significant. As in 1969, there is almost no difference in the 
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mathematics gains, and one might hypothesize 1, that television 
contributes less to mathematics learning than to science or social 

' c * 

science. But the differences are not large, and any conclusion must 

I l ♦ 

await further testing. 

A question that must be raised, however, is whether the 
contribution" of television to the effect of a curriculum on students 
is measured adequately by achievement -tesjts^alone j There is appar- 
ently some effect on how well the students like the course; There 

' i: • • . 

. . . ' s • • >. 

is a difference in the way the teachers handle their assignments. , 
There is at least a suggestion of certain cognitive differences 
related to teaching’ by television, but not directly measured by 
achievement’ tests. We have not, at this writing, completed our 
analysis of these matters 



I S* 



and to analyze them thoroughly .will 
require more and different kinds of testing. 

In addition to analyzing present data as fully as possibly 
for evidence of differences not measured by the achievement teste,. 

f ‘ ' * 

y 4 

we plan to devote special attention in 1971 to these well-matched 
experimental and control groups which,' in 1971, will be in the eighth 
s^ede. : , /■ ■ 



For example, in. the six television classes and the four 
control- classes which were observed carefulty^ using our .new 
classroom interaction form, there was at least suggestive evidence 
thet relatively more opinion and thought questions were asked in 
the television classrooms, more work in 3mall groups J more use of 
audio-visual materials in addition to the television. 
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Effects of ability and demographic variables on student achievement 

Last year we found evidence that five sets of variables -- 
general ability, urban or rural residence, sex, parental education/ 
and economic status (represented by family ownership or nonownership 
of a television receiver) -- were more closely related than others to 

. C t 

a student's performance on achievement teste. The following tables 
show the 1970 achievement data set against these variables: 

. ' • • \ 
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TABLE ELEVEN. 

Effect of different levels of urbanization on achievement of 
television and traditional classes, 7th and 8th grades, 1970 






Television Traditional 



Seventh grade 




Urban 


Rural 

l 


Urban 


Rural 


Mathematics 

/ 


, (March) 
(October) 


15.43 

19.00 


14.36 

18.22 


13.01 

15.89 


14.91 

16,71 


Change 


+ 3.57 


+ 3.86 


+ 2.88 


+ 1.80 


Science 


(March) 

(October) 


20.96 

25.79 


.j i 

19.78 

25.74 


. 20.16 
23. 19 


21.61 

23.4.5 




Change 


-i- 4.83 


+ 5.96 


~+ -3.-03 


+ 1 . 84 


Social Studies 


(March) 

(October) 


24.02 

31.04 


22.86 

30.60 


22.85 
.24 .,74 


24.37 

27.41 


• 


Change 


7.02 


+ 7.74 


+ 1.39 


+ 3 . C 4 


Eighth grade 












Mathematics 


(May) 

(October) 


15.49 

17.44 


16.46 
18.51 ' 


15.40 

16.48" 


14.61 

16.48 




Change 


+ 1.95 


+ 2.05 


+ 1.08 


+ 1.87 


Science 


(May) 

(October) 


24.36 

26.09 


25.83 

27.25 


'21.40 
i 23.96 


19.39 

21.92 




Change 


+ 1.73 


+ 1.42 


+ 2.56 


+ 2.53 


Social Studies 


(May) 

(October) 


24.76 

28.41 


26.70 

28.92 


20; 94 
22 . 86 


18.32 

19.63 




Change 


+ 3.65 


+ 2.22 


+ 1.92 


+ 1.36 



\ 

\ 

‘ \ 

^ \ 
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TABLE TWELVE 



Effect of sex 
traditional 



on achievement of television and 



classes, 7th and 8th 



grades, 1970 



Television / Traditional 



Seventh grade 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Ma thematic s 


(March) 15.40 


14.52 


14.83 


13.16 




(October) 19.45 


18.25 


16.56 


16.12 




Change +4.05 


+ 3.73 


+ 1.73 


+ 2.96 


Science 


(March) 21.22 


19.58 


• 21.58 


20.23 




(October) 26.97 


24.21 . 


24.00 


22.43 




Change + 5.75 


+ 4. 63 


+ 2.42 


+ 2.20 


Social Studies 


(March) 24.90 


21.84 


24.40 


22.84 




(October) 32.19 


29.15 


26.94 


25.46 


- 


Change + 7.29 


31 


+ 2.54 


+ 2.64 


Einhth grade 


X 






r 


• Mathematics 


(May) 16.71 


15.09 


16.02 


'13.72 




(October) i8.70 


17.59 


17.32 


15 . 06 




Change + 1.99 


+ 2.50 


+ 1.30 


+ 1.34 


Science 


(May) 26.43 


23.47 . 


21; 82 


19.11 




(October) 27.83 


25.23 


•24.45 


21.20 




Change +1.40 


+ 1.76 


+ 2.63 


+ 2.09 


Social Studies 


(May) 27.37 


23.74 


21.82 


17.37 




(October) 30.41 


26.32 


23.87 


18.62 




Change + 3.04 


+ 2.58 


+ 2.05 


+ 1.25 
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TABLE THIRTEEN 

Effect of different levels of father's education on achievement 
of television and traditional classes, 7th and 8th grades, 1970 



Television 
Father's educ. 





Primary 


More than 


Seventh grade 


or less 


primary 


Mathematics (March) 


14.93 


15.28 


(October) 


18.85 


19.15 


Change 


+ 3.92 


'+ 3.87 


, Science (March) 


20.29 


21.08 


(October) 


25.56 


26.37 


Change 


•1- 5.27 


+ 5.29 


Social Studies (March) 


23.35 


24.19 


(October) 


30.74 


31.22 


Change 


+ 7.39 


+ 7.02 


Eighth grade. 


Mathematics • (May). 


16.12 


15.79 


(0 October) ' 


18.34 


17.94 


Change 


+ 2.22 


+ 2,15 


Science (May) 


25.28 


24.92 


(October) 


26.84 


. 26.46 


Change 


+ 1.56 


+ 1.54 


i 

Social Studies (May) 


26.00 


25.42 


(October) 


28.74 


28.57 


Change 


+ 2.74 


+ 3.15 
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Traditional. 



Father' 


1 s educ . 


J 1 


Primary 
or less 


More than 
primary 


1 


14.05 

16.42 


14.46 

16.22 


• 


+ 2.37 


+ 1.75 




20.93 • 
23.42 

•v 2 . 44 


. 21.16 
73.05 

+ 1.33 


' . j ■ 


23.81 

26.53 


23.51 

26.23 


i 

j 


+ 2.54 


+ 2.72 


1 J 

V 


15.06 

16.25 


15.43 

17.04 


l 

i , 


.+ 1.19 


„ + 1.61 




20.52 

23.22 


21.53 

23.31 




+ 2 . / 0 


+ 1.78 


- . 


19.68 

21.02 


21.35 

2.4.08 




+ 1.34 


+ 2,73 


* 
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TABLE FOURTEEN 



Effect of economic status (represented by ownership of a television 
receiver) on achievement of television and traditional classes, 7th 
and 8th grades, 1970 







Television 


Traditional 


Seventh grade 




TV 


No TV 


TV 


• No TV 


Mathematics 


(March) 


15.36 


14.70 


14.14 


14.13 




(October) 


19.26 


18.63 ° 


16.41 


16.35 




Change 


+ 3.90 


+ 3.93 


+ 2.27 


+ 2.22 


Science 


(March) 


21.02 


20.04 


20.59 


21.30 




(October) 


26. -30 


25.30 


23.00 


23.57 




Change 


+ 5.28 


+ 5.26 


+ 2.41 


+ 2.27 


Social Studies 


(March) 


24.12 


23.08 


23.35 


24.01 




(October) 


31.32 ' 


30.47 


’ 25,75 


26.96 




Change 


+ 7.20 


+ 7.39 


+ 2.40 


+ 2.95 


Eighth grade 












Mathematics 


(May) 


16.04 


16.03 


15.70 


14.58 




(October) 


17.89 


18.49 


17.21 


15.67 




Change 


+ 1.85 


+ 2.46 


+ 1.50 


+ 1.09 


Science 


(May) 


25 i 05 


25.29 


21.15 


20.44 




(October) 


26.67 


26.79 


23.77 


22.66 




^ Change 


+ 1.62 


+ 1.50 


+ 2.62 


+ 2.22 


. Social Studies 


(May) 


25.54 


26.09 


20.68 


19.60 




(October) 


28.59 


28.73 


22.87 


20.87 




Change 


+ 3.05 


+ 2.64 


+ 2.19 


+ 1.27 
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We have^riot yet completed our analysis of the fascinating 
variabilities within these five tables. For example, can we confirm 
that the traditional form of teaching especially; handicaps the lower- 
ability students when they face middle school science for the first 

. ■ t . * ' 

time (table 10)? We shall present some of the analyses we have made 
of these data-in the following section of this chapter. However, it 
is apparent from these tables that ability does make a major differ- 
ence, and that girls typically score lower than boys on achievement 
tests regardless of whether they are taught by television or not. 
Relationships between learning scores and the other variables are 
leas clear. » 

One of the best ways to look at the affect, of these variables 
is in terms of the percentage of variance they account for" in the 
before -and-af ter achievement scores. These are in the two foilwing 



TABLE FIFTEEN 

Variance accounted for in regression on achievement 
test scores with five factors, 7th grade, 1970 





MATH-MARCH 


SCI 


••MARCH 


SS-MARCH 






TV 


TR 


Both 


TV- 


TR Both 


TV 


TR ' 


Both 


General Ability 


.095 


.054 


.104 


.111 


.112 .111 


.125 


.124 


.132 


Sex . . 


.006 


.022 


.011 


.024 


.006 .020 


.054 


.002 


.038 


0 

Urbanization 


,002f 


"7046 


.000 


.006' 


.019 .000 

s . 


.004 


.025 


.000 


Father's Ed, 


/OOO 


.000 


.000 


.001 


— - .000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


TV Ownership 


.000 


.002 


.002 


.oca" 


.008 .003 


.000 


.003' 


.001 



Total Var. ^ 
Accounted : R 


.104 


.123 


.117 


• .142 


y 

.145 


.135 


.182 


.155 


.171 




MATH- OCT 
TV TR 


Both 


V 

SCI- OCT. 
TV TR 


Both 


SS 

TV 


;-ocr 

TR 


Both 


General Ability 


.088 


.064 


.098 


.124 


.141 


.134 


.127 


.138 


. 141 


Sex 


.011 


.000 


.009 


.049 


.004 


f037 


.056 


.000 


.039 


Urbanization 


.000 


.002 


.002 


- .000 


.008-" 


.000 


.001 


.046 


— 


Father 1 s Ed. 


.001 


.010 


.001' 


R .001 


.003 


• 00C L 


.000 


— 


.000 


TV Ownership 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.008 


.001 


. .000 


.004 


.001 

p 




















\ - — 



.100 .076 .110. ;i74 .165 .173 .185 .189 ,181 



Total Var. 2 
Accounted: R 



TABLE SIXTEEN 

Variance accounted for in regression on achievement 
test scores with five factors, 8th grade, 1970 

MATH-MAY SCI -MAY SS-MA Y 





TV 


TR 


Both 


TV 


TR 


Both 


TV 


TR 


Goth , 


General Ability 


.129 


.264 


.158 


il93 


S. 

. 242 


.198 


.184 


.332 


.207 


Cer 


.008 


.007 


.007 


.041 


.Oil 


,020 


.039 


.038 


.020 


Urbanization 


.022 


.003* 


.004 


.008 


.023 


,002 


,021 


.018 


.002 


Father's Ed. 


.002 


.002 


.000 


,000 


— 


,000 


.000 


— 


,001 


TV Ownership 


— 


.001 


.000 


.002 


.001 


.006 


.003 


.001 


.007 


Total Var. 2 

Accounted: R 


.160 


.276 


.168 


.244 


.281 


.226 


.248 


.339 


.238 




MATH-OCT 




SCI -OCT 




S3-CCT 






TV 


TR 


Both 


TV 


TR 


Both 


TV 


TR 




General Ability 


.144 


.253 


.171- 


.169 


.234 


.175 


.228 


.382 


«•»•* O . 

.i i, <. 


Sex 


— 


.004 


.002 


.025 


.030 


.028 


.044 


.034 




Urbanization 


.017 


.001 


.006 


.003 


.012 


.000 


.004 


.052 


.000 


Father's Ed. 


' .000 


.000 


.000 


.005 


.004 


.004 . 


.. .000- 


—.000- 


-Tuoir 


TV Ownership 


.007 


.008 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.000 


,002 


.000 


,004 


Total Var. „ 

Accounted : R 


.168 


.265 


.17$ 


.203 


\ 

,281 


-.207 


.278 


. .469 


,7.53 
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It is apparent from these tables that general ability does 
make a substantial contribution to the variance. Indeed, these 
figures indicate that student ability scores would correlate about 

i ' 

.35 with student achievement scores in the seventh grade; .45 or 

better in the eighth. The relationship of sex to achievement is 

also clear. For some reason it seems to bulk larger in science 

and social studies than in mathematics scores, but throughout the 

two grades sex correlates about .25 with achievement scores. The 

contribution of urbanization is noticeable, but less than the two 

variables just mentioned, and a number- of the correlations are 

negative — i.e., showing an advantage for. the rural students. The 

- * 

difficulty here may lie in the problem of deciding what, outside the 
city of San Salvador, constitutes truly rural and truly urban residence 
in El Salvador. The contribution of the other two variables is not 
large. 

The tables we have looked at in these last pages do not 

essentially change our conclusion from 1969 data concerning the 

personal and demographic variables related closely to achievement 

scores. But they do provide some basis for answering a question 

that has concerned many television teachers and educational planners: 

whether television has an equalizing effect on the opportunities 

offered by a developing school system, or whether it gives more 

• • v • . • 

advantage to the already advantaged students and permits the dis- 

advantaged to fall still farther behind? n 

* -o 
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Poes television have an equalizing effect ? 



. We cannot! answer that question with confidence, because we 
do not yet have the analyses to let us separate the effect of tele- 
vision from the effect of other elements of the Educational Reform. 
However, on the basis of this year's findings we can say with some 
confidence that there is a trfend in the data indicating that tele- 
vision and the other elements of the new system do tend to equalize 
opportunities rather than contributing to greater “'inequalities. 

For example, look at the variances (table 16) for the eighth 
grade. The television students in this grade have already been 

< * jf* • 

through a year of the new system, and their scores should reflect * 
that. The only clear and consistent difference in the tables of 
variances are those related to general ability (which, as we have 
noted, explains a larger proportion of the variance than others of 
the variables we have tested). In the before-and-after scores there 
are very large differences between the television group and the 
traditional group in the amount of variance explained by general 
ability. " In every case, this figure is much higher for the tradi- 
tionally taught classes. Remembering our reservations about the 
eighth-grade test and the time it was administered, let us treat ’ 
this evidence with caution. But yet if it can be believed, it seems 
to say that the learning scores of students who have been taught for 
a year with television arid the other components of the new -system 
depend much less on the students 1 general ability than do the learning 
scores of students who have not been so taught. . 
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TABLE EIGHTEEN 



Number of cases in which supposedly disadvantaged group 
(lower ability, female,: rural, father less highly educated, 
presumably 1 ower economic status represented by no TV 
receiver in home) gained more than, the same as (within 0.1 
of a point), or less than the supposedly advantaged group — 
1970 scores! for mathematics, science, and social studies included 



More 



Same 



Less 



Seventh grade 

Television 

Traditional 



5 

6 



6 

1 



4 

8 



Eighth grade 



Television 

Traditional 



5 

4 



2 

2 



8 

9 



Both grades 
Television 






-10.. 



,8 



Traditional 



18 

10, 3 

13 



12 

i.7 



Let us now make still ah^ther comparison. iJisfegarding -the 
nature of the groups or the direction of change, let us inquire 

1 ' I 

i . • • 

whether the gap between the two. halves of the dichotomized groups 
(an shown in tables 10-14) opened, closed, or remained/ about the 
same during the school year.. For example, were the girls' and the 



boys' achievement scores neaijer or- farther apart at the end of the 



year than/at the ’beginning cf the year? This information iu 
summarized in the next table. • ;• / \.- 






80 



fc. - *. 




/ 



/ 

/! 



I . 
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TABLE NINETEEN 



> 



Number of cases in which mean scores of the dichotomized 
groups (higher vs. lower ability, male vs.i>. female, etc.) 
were closer, about the same distance apart (within!' 0. 1 of 
a point), or farther apart at the end of .the school year 
than they had been at the beginning — . 197,0 scores for 
mathematics ,. science, and social studies included 



Nearer 



Same 



Farther Apart 



Seventh grade 

Television 

Traditional 



4 

6 



7 

2 



4 

7 



Eighth grade 



Television 0 
Traditional 



9 

4 



2 

2 . 



4 

9 



.B oth grades 
Television 



Traditional 



13' 

10 



22 



^9 

4 



8 

16 



* ^ x I 

VJhen these same data'are examined by subjects, .it is seen 

if i 

that the greatest difference occurred in social /studies, and in both 
grades. These are the summary figures for closing or opening the. gap, 



between the beginning and end of the year, in social studies : 






Nearer 



Television 

$ 

Trad itiohal 



5_„- 

8 

0> 

1 



Same 

' .1 



Farther 

2 

. *8 



;\- 



In fadt, this one subject represents most of the difference, and it 

/ . * ’ / ■ . ^ i * - 

would be worth trying to find out what are the special qualities or£ ^ ^ 

. • 

the subject, the curriculum, the method, or the previous education 
of ^he students that brings this about# * - 

. . j; •. 1 "i , 
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This is not exactly overpowering evidence, but it is a 
consistent trend. Everyone of the comparisons we have made suggests 



that the new system is more likely than the traditional system to 



equalize opportunities/ to learn — to bring the supposedly disadvan- 



taged group or t;he group that starts lower, nearer to the other group 



/ 



to close the gap between learners rather than to open it. 



./ 
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Chapter Foiir 



TELEVISION AND THE SALVADORAN TEACHER: 197Q 



i / 



V 



This chapter focuses upon the teachers 1 reactions to instruc- 

■ 1 j 

tional ^television as' well as upon their ratings of the television 
courses and their attitudes toward the variety of problems^ that 
confronted El Salvador*s educational system in ? 1970. In El Salvador, 
as in all countries, the classroom teactier is of crucial importance 

to the success of any reform program. To a great extent hejis the 

1 " \ 

final arbiter and ✓ implement er of change. And without him, very few 

. * -0 • 

, \ ■ 

innovations can be carried out. 

i . , 

The primary objective of the Salvadoran Educational Reform is 

* ' - j 

to improve the quality of secondary education. Televised instruction 
is of ^paramount importance in this effort. Yet, the effectiveness of 
televised instruction depends to a large extent on the cooperation 
and resourcefulness of the classroonl teachers. If they are enthusi- 
astic about teaching with television and if they value the contribution 
of the teleclasses, they are more likely to work hard in order to make 

■ - ■ I ; 

sure their students learn. If, on the other hand, teachers feel that 

\ | 

a, particular course is not being properly taught <^n television! or 

that television itself is hindering more than helping them, they are 

i ( 

more likely to belittle or reject the value of such instruction. 

I ■ 

1 

Because classroom teachers exert such a pov7erful influence over the 
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effectiveness of instructional television, their attitudes toward it 
deserve the careful and continuous scrutiny of project planners and 
evaluators. _____ 

Among the questions for which we sought answers in 1970 were: 



How did Salvadoran teachers react to teaching with television in the 
project's second year? Hoy? did they evaluate the different television 
•^series?- What sorts of recommendations did the classroom teachers make 
to the studio teams? How useful did they find the teacher guides and 
student workbooks? What lessons for the future can be drawn from the 
teachers' opinions? , 



Background 



In 1969, the project's pilot year, there were five subjects 

o * 

taught by television. Thirty-two seventh-grade classes received the 
broadcasts and approximately 72 classroom teachers actually used 
television as an integral part of their instruction. In 1570, when 
the ITV project expanded to the eighth grade, five more subjects were 
added to the television curriculum, an additional 380 teachers began 
using television, and the system expanded to a total of 251 classes. 

For each subject area, the task of presenting new material 
generally fell to the television teacher. The classroom teacher, 
acting in a complementary role, built his classes around the core 
material received via television. Thus j for each 20-minute television 
class, the classroom teacher provided 10 minutes of "motivation" before 
the telecast and a 20-minute "follow-up" or "utilization" after the 
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I 

telecast. Subsequent hour periods were available to the classroom 
teacher for class projects, review, of other activities deemed 
necessary to reinforce a particular lesson. To help coordinate 
this system, teachers' guides and individual student workbooks were 
provided. The teachers' guides outlined the content of each tele- 
class and offered suggestions for -appropriate motivation and follow-up 
activities. The workbooks contained homework exercises as well as 
ideas for projects which students were encouraged to undertake with 
their classmates. 

The smooth transition from a traditional ..to a television- 
oriented system in 32 pilot classes in 1969 involved many changes in 

o 

teacher behavior which would not have been possible had it not been 
for the retraining courses at San Andres. During the initial vacation 
course (November 1968- January 1969), the piiot group of 72 classroom 
teachers were prepared for television teaching. They received lectures 
on the new curricula and gained experience in the preparation of 
motivation and follow-up activities. At ’the end of the retraining 
course, the teachers not only exhibited self-confidence and a recop- 
tiveness to the Reform programs but also were extremely positive 
toward instructional television. They maintained this attitude 
•throughout 1969. . 

During that same year, two other groups of teachers received 
retraining. In the first course which ran a full nine-month school 
year, 250 teachers underwent, in an extended form, the same course 
cas the original 72 pilot teachers.. When they finished their course 
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in November 1969, they also left San Andres with positive attitudes 

o ■ 

toward the Reform and toward ITV. Their, attitudes were not as 
positive as the pilot group's, however. A second retraining course 

a 

was organized at the end of 1969 for graduates of the Normal Superior, 
El Salvador's most prestigious teacher training institution. This 
group proved to be outspokenly hostile to the Educational Reform, to 
television, and, particularly, to the retraining course which they 
felt was a waste of their time. Their bitterness toward the Ministry 
remained strong throughout the three-month course, and they eventually 
left San Andr&s with the same negative attitudes they had brought with 
them. 9 

We measured teacher opinions and attitudes in the following 
ways in 1970: c . 

(1) A survey questionnaire administered after the second 

full year with television to teachers of the 80 classes 
which participated in our various student studies 
throughout the year: ° 

7th grade - 27 TV clashes, 6 control, 7 traditional 
8th grade - 28 TV classes, 4 control, 8 traditional 

(N = 190) 

(2) Two survey questionnaires given before (March, 1970) 
and ‘after (November, 1970) the second full year's 
retraining course at San Andr&s (N = 191 and 160). 

(3) A feedback survey on the various television series 
administered to a subsample of teachers from the 80 

\ classes mentioned above (N = 203). 

(4) Personal classroom observation by members of the 
evaluatj n team and interviews with teachers and 
schcjl principals (1970 school year, February- 
November). 
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S tatis t ical profile of two teacher groups 

Table 20 presents some background information on the two 
secondary teacher groups for which we gathered attitude data in 1970, 
These groups possess some characteristics that are worth noting. 

Males predominate in both sample' populations . This reflects accurately 
the composition of the secondary teacher corps, which is over two- 
thirds male. The teachers in training were slightly older than the 
classroom teachers and. a majority of them (52.5%) had more than 10 
years of teaching experience. With the exceptiQn of education, the 
groups were quite similar. In the classroom group, 41.1 per cent, had 
no advar^ced education; 54.4 per cent was the comparable figure for 
the retraining group. In addition, 19,4 per cent of .the retraining 
group did not answer the question on education. The mos't probable 
explanation of this fact is that they were afraid such information 

. ■ r 

might prejudice their school, assignments or be used against them in 
some other way. We believe, therefore, that the figure of 54.4 per 
cent is deflated and the percentage of teachers in the retraining 
course with no higher educational experience is actually closer to 
-70 per cent. Because the vast majority of Normal Superior graduates 
had received retraining in the special vacation course which ran from 
November -January , 1970, very few remained to be retrained in 1970. 

4* 

Accordingly, the 1970 retraining course contained only 2.5 per cent 
of : people - with Normal Superior training. In contrast, 22.6 per cent 

a 

of our classroom teachers* sample v;ere graduates of the Normal Superior 
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TABLE. TWENTY 

Background information on two teacher groups in El Salvador: 
Classroom (TV, Control, Traditional), and Retraining 
(N.B. Total numbers in parentheses) 





Classroom Group 


Retraining Group 


Sex ’ 










Men 


68.4% 


(130) 


67.5% 


- (42) 


Women 


31.1 


(59) 


26.2 


(108) 


No Response 


.5 


(1) 


672- 


(10) 


Age 

25 and under 


17.9 


'(34) ^ 


11.2 


(18) 


26-35 


• • 46.8 


(89) 


45.0 


(72) 


36 l - 45 


23.7 


(45) 


25,6 


(41) 


46 and over 


11.6 


c (22) 


13.1 


(21) 


No response 






5.0 


(8) 


Education 




’ ' • 






No advanced education 
. (i.e. beyond high school) 


. 41.1 


. (78) 


54.4 


(87) 


Normal Superior 


22.6 


(43) 


2.5 


(4) 


1-2 years university' 


22.6 


(43) 


20.6 


(33) 


3 or more years university 


10.0 


(19) 


3J> 


(5) 


No response 


3.7 


(7) 


19.4 


1 (31) . 


Classificatdon as Teacher 
"B" Glassification 


.5 


(1) ^ 


.6 


(1) 


"A" Classification 


27.4 


(52) ^ 


20.0 


— (32) 


Bachillerato 


17,9 


(34) ^ 


17.5 


(28) 


Class "A u and Bachillerato 


50.0, 


(95) . 


51.2 


(82) 


Other 


— ,~- 


-- 


4.9 


(8) 


No. response 


4.2 


(8) 


5.6 


(9) 


Teaching Experience . 

Entered Teaching Yrs Experience 


' 


n * 




Before 1950 More than 


20 16.3 


(31) 


12.5 


(20) 


1950 - 1955 15 -' 20 


10.0 


(19) 


16.9 


(27) 


1956 - 1960 10 - 14 


22.1 


(42) __ 


23.1 


(37) 


1961 - 1965 5 - 9 , 


26.3 


(50) 


21.9 


(35) 


1966 1969 2.- 4 j 


17.9 


(34) 


20.0 


(32) 


1970 r 


3.7 


(7) _ 


-- 


— 


No response 


3.7 


: (7) •' 


5.6 


(9) 



Attitudes toward the use of television in teaching 

A survey dealing with classroom teachers* attitudes toward 
teaching with television was administered at the end of the projects 
second year. The teachers* sample was drawn from the group of 80 
seventh- and eighth-grade classes upon which we have concentrated 
student achievement studies. When broken down by grade and type of 
class, our teachers* sample looked like this: 

Teach* Classes Teach Control Teach Traditional 





with Television 


Classes 


Classes 


7th Grade 0 


65 


11 


<«• 

18 










8th Grade 


. 65 


10 


21 ..,-r 



N a 190 



The sample was evenly divided between teachers with a specialization / 

t> 

in cdience and math and those with a specialization in Spanish an$l 
social studies. Within the sample of 190, there were 48 teachers who 
were also school directors. . 

Teachers were presented with a series of 14 atti tude state- 
ments, the majority of which had been used in our 1969 teacher 

. ' . • 

surveys. A five-point scale ranging~from "strongly agree" ;,to 
"strongly disagree" was used to record the teachers' responses. The— 
survey was anonymous and teachers were assured that the results. would 
in no way be used to determine school assignments for the coming year. 
Results of this survey as well as the ones that had been administered 
the year before suggest that teachers felt free to express their 
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honest opinions and, in fact, did so. There was a very low rate of 



L 



nonresponse, another indication that teachers did not hesitate to be 
frank in their answers . ° 

The 14 attitude items contained six positive and eight 
negative statements about teaching with television. Thus, the greater 
the agreement with the positive statements, the more positive the 
attitude toward television and, conversely, tha lower the agreement 
with negative statements, the more positive' the attitude toward 
television. 

The results of the 1969 and 1970 classroom teacher surveys 
are. compared in the following chart (see pages 74 and 75).. A 
disquieting pattern emerges from this figure: Classroom teachers as 
a group were less favorable toward television at* the end of the second 
year than at the end of the first year. For five out of six positive 
statements about television, the rate of agreement declined. For four- 
of six negative statements about television, the rate of agreement 
increased. For the remaining two statements (both negative), we have 
no comparative data for 1969. Before drawing overly hasty conclusions 
about' the significance of these results, it is useful to examine the 
statements individually. In this way, we can better able 1 gauge the 

'a 

magnitude of attitude change and, perhaps, identify the causes for 
the downward swing. 

Turning first. to the teachers' reactions to tlie= positive 
statements about television- (Numbers 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 11), we note that 

o , 

with the exception of statement No. 8 in which the percentage 
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Comparison of Classroom Teacher Attitudes Toward ETV: 1969 and 1970 

Percentage Agreement with- Statements About ETV * 



0 



20 



40 



60 

T 



80 



100 



1. Students learn more 
television than by 
teaching without TV, 



by. 
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2. It is harder to maintain , 
discipline in class when 
you teach with tele- 
vision. 



• 










14 



17 



Classroom teachers 
improve their teaching 
method by observing 
the television teacher, 
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4. Television classes hinder 
personal relations 
between the .classroom 
. teacher and his students; 



7.4 



Students learn to study 
better on their°own when 
they receive classes by 
television. 



50 



6. Teachers learn to organ- . 
ize their schedule better 
with cETV. system. / 



82 



7. A serious obstacle'- to" 
learning with television 
is that students can*t 
ask questions until ^he 
program is over. 




I I 1969 ( N= 125) 
M >970 ( N = 190) 



,ik|c 



91 



0 
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agreeing with the proposition that- more material can be covered with 

* ■ 1 / 

television jumped 'from 52 in 1969 to 66 in' 1970 — the level of agree- 






/ 






ment dropped by an average of 10 percentage points. 

The Smallest drop (37») in. agreement with a positive statement 
% 1 * \ ' * 
about television occurs in proposition 1 which concerns how much j 

■j ' ■ ^ / 

students learn /with television. A substantial majority (70%) of / 

. • ‘ ’ /■■■_' • " / 

classroom teachers seem to feel that their students are learnirig npre 



/: 



with television than they did under the traditional system. This is 
ah encouraging ^finding and the small dropoff ip the level of agreement _ 
is not indicative of any significant change in teacher opinion. In 
the same way, the decline from 82 per cent to 77 per. cent^agreemeht 

. . I? * / 

with the statement that 'television helps teachers organize theii/ 

schedules is hot particularly startling'. Through the standardization 

. • / 

of the school day and the elimination of the "taxicab teachers" who • 

' ' * •' ' " v ••• •’ 

used to teach in a / numbex of schools under the old system, the Reform 

t • ’ 4 

. j 

hen led to an "increase -in. teacher efficiency. Teachers' recognition 
of this fact "is borne out by ' their high percentage of agreement with 

- ■ * ' a * • 

statement No. 6 over the past two years. ’ / 
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Decreasing teacher agreement with statement No. 3 should be 
of concern to project leaders. In 1969, 78 per cent of the classroom 

teachers agreed that observing the television teachers helped" to 

-• ' w ’ •• ' 

improve their own teaching method. This figure dropped to 61 per 



cent in 1970, indicating that fewer classroom teachers valued the? 



teleteachers as models . We can offer no single explanation for the 

* « ' . ( / ° t) 

decline at this time. The quality of the television lessons, the 
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composition of the teacher sample, and actual teaching? performance 



of the classroom teachers. will have| to be analyzed in greater depth 
to arrive at a more detailed account of the problem.- 

. ' . ■ ‘ I 

Statements concerning television's effect on improving 

' . ** ti * ‘ ' . 

students' study habits (No. 5) and on encouraging parental interest 

j • •; .. • ’ \/ ■ 

in education/ (No, 11) also' received lower rates of teacher agreement 
in 1970. Fqr both propositions, the percentages of agreement were 
less than 50 per cent. In the first instance, effect upon students' 

* / . . ' * ' o . *, 

study habits, program planners may wish to review the kinds of ', 
follow-up activities and class projects that are being suggested in 

tae . teachers 1 guides and student workbooks . Classroom teachers may • 

' ■ • | . *' • ' 

nott be implementing these suggestions, or the suggestions themselves 

may be unrealistic in terms of time .or the amount of extra materials 

’ ** \ / . ' •’ 

that are required to put them into practice. The majority of 

. . ' .? » •/ 

Salvadoran ceachers are not accustomed to hdying„ students work on 
their own o:: in small groups, and they are unsiire about how to evaluate/ 



such work; 

/ 

to. be achie 



If the important concept of student-centered learning is / 
;ed',' more attention must- be paid to the. methods for bringing 

’ ' II 1 ' 



it about. Similarly, the involvement of parents/; in their children/ s 



education does not come naturally through television ox’ through any 

9 i' " ; 

other technological innovation.- Teachers seem to have, become / 

• j " f • * . • . ^ ** - , 

increasingly award of this fact.. in .the project's second year for / 

‘ \ / ' ■■■'/ ■ 0 ./ •' . / i 

agreement with the statement about parental involvement dropped 18 * 
percentage-points. This change might well have been anticipated given 
the broadejr/sample of schools which adopted television in 1970. In the 

1 i 'v. • ' • ■ ;■' / ■ ' • •- 
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pilot year, only / a handpidked group of 32 schools used television, 

■ i V • 

These schools were better (able to mobilize parental interest an<j. to 
generate enthusiasm. Special sessions were organized in these schools 
tcj) outline the new ITV system. However, in the second year when 

• I ‘ . ' ' 

television entered a much larger number of schools, a corresponding 

V*-’ < " . / 

• ' H 

.fefi^ort to inform parents was not made. This, coupled with traditional 

0 / 

low involvement of parents in Salvadoran education, m4y account for the 
teachers' reduced rating of .television' s influence in this, area, 

/ ... Although the classroom teachers increased their agreement with 

Ifour out of the six negatively phrased statements about television at ( 
tba end of 1970,' the amcrunt of increase for three out of those four 



statements was not more than three 



percentage points. This is not , to 



minimiae_thd rise -i.n negative react ions—or to deny the existence of. 

/' • | • I i -• 

heightened .teacher criticism of televi§ion in the second year, but • 



I 



rather to put such findings in the wider context of whac we consider, 
to b ej a continuing acceptance of television on the part of most classr 
room f teachers. .• • ' •' i - - 

■ I ‘ ' • ' • • - . '• 

I . The most noteworthy increase of negative opinion occurred in 

. • ■ ■ C 

statement No. 10 ^hich dealt with the amount of flexibility that ITV 

■ ■■ ' / . ■ , 
allows the .classroom teacher. A majority Of respondents. (557») 



indicated that they felt unduly l/ound by the demands of the .television 
system. Of /o'urse, this finding must be interprets^ inflight of the 

fact that t] per cent of the same sample .also agreed to the proposition 

i . . _ . ' 

that television helps teachers improve the organization or their own 
schedules. Despite the ambiguity in these responses, Ve believe that 
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they contain an important lesson: Project leaders need to review 
periodically, and hopefully by means of systematic feedback from the 
field, the amount and kinds of demands they are putting on classroom 
teachers. When teachers discover they are unable to, keep up with the 
rate at which new material is being presented, they should be able to 
communicate this fact to the program planners. When necessary, amend- 
ments to the broadcast schedule may be made to allow teachers more 
time to organize catch-up or review sessions for their students. In 
this way '/'classroom teachers will come to view television as their 
tool instead of their master. 

In order to gain a better understanding of the downward swing 
in teacher attitudes toward television in the project's second year, 
wo analyzed our data from the teacher sample along a number of 
important demographic variables. We were particularly anxious to 
know what differences in attitude could be attributed to: (1) 

whether a teacher taught in an urban or country school; (2) whether 
he taught humanities or science; (3) his years of teaching experience 
with television; and (4) his level of professional training. 

Assignment to an urban or rural school did not affect in a 
significant way attitudes toward television. Our urban and rural 
subsamples were never more than 12 percentage points apart on any 
attitude statement and on 10 of the 14 statements they were within 
six percentage points of one another (see table 21) . It has often 
been hypothesized that ITV favors rural teachers (whose resources 
and experiences are felt to be relatively impoverished) at the expense 
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TABLE TWENTY-ONE 



Attitudes of urban and rural classroom teachers toward television: 1970 

Percentage agreement with statements about television. 



2 . 



Statements 

Students learn more by 
television than by 
teaching without. 

It is harder to maintain 
discipline in class when 
you teach with television. 



Urban Teachers (N=93) Rural Teachers (N=93) 



70 



16 



76 



13 



3. Classroom teachers improve 
their teaching method by 
observing the television 
teacher. 



60 



65 



TV classes hinder personal 
relations between the class-’ 
room teacher and students. 



10 



5. Students learn to study 
better on their own when 
they receive classes by 
television. 



46 



40 



Teachers learn to organize 
their schedule better with 
ETV. 



80 



77 



A serious obstacle to 
learning with TV is that 
students can't ask questions 
until the program is over. 



36 



44 



8. Through, television you can 
teach more during the year 
because you cover more 
material. 



64 



71 



Teaching with TV makes 
students more passive. 



13 * 



21 



10. The TV schedule does not 
permit sufficient flexi- 
bility. ■ 



57 



46 



11. TV helps parents become more 
interested in the education 
of their children. 

12. Televised instruction is able 
to provide information but 
unable to transmit values. 



47 



28 



51 



28 
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13. Students would learn more, if 
they ^did not have TV' in class. 

14. ETV diminishes the Importance 
of the classroom teacher. 



12 



11 
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of teachers from urban areas who presumably have greater access to 
learning aids and cultural stimuli and, therefore, have less need 
for television. Although there is some slight evidence of this 
phenomenon in the responses to our attitude statements among the 
urban and rural groups, the differences between the two are not large 
enough for us to warn of a danger in this area. In short, the atti- 
tudes of the urban and rural teachers do not vary substantially from 

p f 

one another or from our overall sample means. 

Uhen teacher attitudes were analyzed according to years of 
experience with television, it was no surprise to find that teachers 
from the original pilot group retained higher opinions toward tele- 
vision than their counterparts who entered the system in 1970 (see ; 
table 22). On 10 of 14 statements, the second-year group was more 
favorable. On only two statements -- classroom teachers improve 
their teaching method by observing the television teacher and tele - 
vision helps parents become more interested in the education of. their 
c hildren -- did the second-year group express, markedly less positive 
attitudes toward television than it had the year before. On four 
items, there was an increase in positive attitude toward television 
over the previous year. In sum, we found substantially higher 
attitudes among. teachers who had used television in their classes 
for the longest time (two years) and no evidence that would suggest 
the Hawthorne effect. 

Alongside the attitude data, for the first- and second-year 
groups in table 22, we have presented the breakdown of our teacher 
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TABLE TWENTY-TWO 

Attitudes toward television by years of experience 
and by area of specialization: 1970 

■Percentage agreement with statements about television 





1 Yr. Exper. 


2 Yrs. Exper. 


Humanities 




with TV 


with TV 


Teachers 


Statements 


N=93 


N=50 


N=115 


Students learn more 




\ 




by television than 
by teaching without. 


77 


72 


79 



2. It is harder to main- 
tain discipline in 
class when you teach 

with television. 16 'i 

a 

3. Classroom teachers 
improve their teaching 
method by observing the 

television teacher. 62 57 

4. TV classes hinder 
personal relations 

between the classroom ^ 

teacher and students. 9 2 5 



13 



68 



5. Students learn to study 
better on their own 
when they receive classes 
by television. 

6. Teachers learn to orga- 
nize their schedule 
better with ETV. 

7. A serious obstacle to 
learning with TV is that 
students can 1 1 ask 
questions until the 
program is over. 



70 69 



20 10 

10. The TV schedule does not 
- permit sufficient flexi- 
bility. 53 46 



8. Through television you 
can teach more during the 
year because you cover 
more material. 

9.7 Teaching with TV makes 
students more passive. 



41 45 

74 * 84 

& 

46 27 



11'. TV helps parents become . 

more interested in the f 

education of their 

children. 38 51 

\ 

12. Televised instruction is 
\ able to provide infor- 
mation but unable ‘to v 

transmit values. 33 .^' 25 



13. 



14 . 



Students would learn more 
if they did not have TV 
in class. 



ETV diminishes^the impor- 
tance of the" classroom 
teacher;''" 



7 



12 



12 ' 



S9 



6 



46 




34 




16 



41 




23 



6 



9 



Science 
Teachers 
N=7 2 

61 ,. 

IT 

52 

14 

39 

71 

49 

60 

• 18 

* 

69 




39 



17 



13 



83 



/ 



sample according to subject area specializations — humanities 
(including social- studies and Spanish) and science (including 
science and mathematics) . . Here we find some remarkable differences. 
In each instance, the attitudes toward television expressed by the 
humanities teachers are higher than their counterparts in science. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the humanities teachers feel that their 
students learn more with ITV, while only 61 per cent of science and 
math teachers share this feeling. In another striking divergence of 
opinion, 69 per. cent of the science group agrees that the television 
schedule does not permit the classroom teacher enough flexibility; 
while the figure for the humanities teachers is only 41 per cent. 

More analyses will be required before we will be able to unravel the 
reasons for the sharp difference between these groups. The problem 
may lie with the individual teachers, with the teleseries, or with 
something more fundamental such as television's compatability with 
the new science curriculum. At this point, we can only say that a 
potentially serious problem does exist among the science and math 
teachers which deserves further investigation in 1971. 

When we analyzed the attitudes toward television according 
to the levels of teacher training, other noteworthy differences 
emerged (see table 23). For 10 out of the l^attitude statements, 
teachers with no advanced education had the most favorable reaction 
toward television. On these same 10 statements , “graduates of the 
Normal Superior displayed the least favorable reactions. University- 
educated teachers generally fell somewhere between these two polc, i > % 
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TABLE TWENTY-THREE 



Attitudes toward television by levels of teacher training: 1970 

Percentage agreement with statements about television 



Statements 



No Advanced 

Education 

N=85 



Norma IV 

Superior University 



N=43 



N=62 



1. Students learn more by 
television than by 



© 

ERIC 





teaching without. 


80 


57 


72 


2. 


It is harder to maintain 
discipline in class when 
you teach with television. 


14 


12 


16 


3. 


Classroom teachers improve 










their teaching method by 
observing the television 
teacher. 


73 


45 


59 


4. 


TV- classes hinder personal 










relations between the class- 
room teacher and students. 


6 


10 


. 8 


5. 


Students learn to study : 










better on their own when 
they receive classes by 
television. 


40 


42 


48 


6 . 


Teachers learn to organize 
their schedule better with 
ETV . 


79 


77 


77 


7. 


A serious obstacle to learning 
with TV is that students can’t 
ask questions until the program 
* is over. 


40 


a 

49 


. 34 


8. 


Through television you can 






* 




teach more during the year 
because you cover more 


<* 








material . 


72 


56 


68 


9. 


Teaching with TV makes students 


* 








• more passive.' 


16 


19 


16 


10. 


X . * 

The TV schedule does not 










permit sufficient flexibility. 


47 


67 


48 


11. 


TV helps parents become more 
interested in the education 
of their. children. 


55 


37 


50 


12. 


Televised instruction is able 




- 






to provide information but 
unable to transmit values'. 


25 • 


31 


34. 


13. 


Students would learn more if 










they did not have TV in class. 


6 


16 


. 11 


14. 


ETV diminishes the importance 


- r > 








of the classroom teacher. 


10 


12 


11 



.? 



101 



• c. 



1 



85 



but their overall reactions more closely coincided with those of the 

1 \ 
least trained teachers. We combined the means of the no-advanced-^^ 

training group with those of the university educated and tested for 

significant differences between these new means and those of the 

Normal Superior graduates (table 24). In six instances, the attitudes 

of Normal Superior graduates proved to be significantly less favorable 

toward television than those of teachers with other levels of training. 

The Normal Superior graduates were highly skeptical about whether or 

1 

not students really learned more with television (only 57 per cent 
agreed that they did) and two-thirds (67%) felt that television did 
not provide enough flexibility for the classroom teacher. It is clear 
from these findings that for many graduates of the Normal Superior, a 
year of teaching experience with television did not alter their initial 
prejudice against it. 

By way of summarizing our research on the attitudes of. class- 
room teachers toward television, we offer two statistical portraits: 
one is the classroom .teacher who is most happy teaching with television 
and feels that it is having a positive influence on his students; the 
other is the classroom teacher who tends to find television bothersome 
and is skeptical about its effect on his students. We must stress 
that we are not talking here about real people whom wa have tasted or 

4 

actually observed in the field, but about idealized types constructed 
on the basis of statistical analysis and probability. 

The classroom teacher who is happiest teaching with television 
is located in a rural area, teaching at a small school. He is a 
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s - TABLE TWENTY-FOUR 

Comparison of normal superior graduates' attitudes 
toward television with those of other teachers 
Percentage agreement with statements about television 

Normal 

Superior Other 

Graduates. Teachers 

■ Statements N=43 N~47 1 

1. Students learn more by 
television than by 













teaching. without . c 


57 


76 


.05 










2. 


It is harder to maintain 
discipline in.;class when 
ypu-> teach with television. 


12 


15 


V 

n.s. 

0 


\ 








3 


o 

Classroom -teachers improve t ; 

their teaching method by u 

observing. the television 
teacher. 1 


45 


69 


o 

O 

Ln 










4. 


TV classes hinder personal 
relations between the class-- 
room teacher and students'.. 


» 

. 10 


7 


n.s. 










, 5 . 


Students learn to study 
better on their own when 
they receive classes by 
television. 


42 


44 


n.s . 


- 








6. 


Teachers learn to organize 
their schedule better with 
ETV . 


77 


78 


n.s. 






j 


. 


1: 


•A serious obstacle to learning 
with TV is that students can't 
ask questions until the program 
is over. ’ • 


49 


• 37 ' 


n. s. 


1 








8. 


Through television you can 
teach more during the year ■, - 

because .you cover more 
material. 


56 


70 


.05 








• 


9. 


Teaching with TV makes students 
more passive. 


19 

i 


16 


n.s. 


1 








10. 


The TV schedule does not permit 
Sufficient flexibility. 


67 . 


48 


.01 










11. 


TV helps parents become more 
interested in the education 
of their children. 


o7 


’ 53 


.01 


1 








12. 


Televised instruction is .able « 
to provide information but 
unable to transmit values. 


31 


29 


n.s . 


1 








.. 13. 


■i 

Students would learn more if 
they did not. have TV<in class. 


" *16. 


O 

8 


.01 


t 

■' o 

ERIC , * 

i 


- 




0 


14,. 


ETV diminishes the importance 
of the classroom teacher. 


12 . 


11 

103 


n.s. 
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Spanish or social studies teacher who never received advanced training. 

His career began in the primary school system but when secondary 

enrollments swelled in the mid-sixties, he won an appointment as a / 
■>' - . 1 ' 
secondary schoolteacher. This entitled' him. to more pay and greater.!' 

m . 

professional prestige. When the Educational Reform began in 1968, 

his school was selected as one of the pilot schools for instructional 

television. Accordingly, he spent two vacation periods at the San 

Andres Normal School. There he learned about the Educational Reform, 

received a refresher course in his subject specialties, and had some, 

practice using . television -in a simulated classroom situation. He 

began teaching with television in February, 1969, and he has now 

r* . » 

completed two full school years in the new system. 

In contrast to the individual described above, the teacher 

who is least enchanted with television is teaching either math or 

science at a large urban school. He trained for a career in secondary 

education at the Normal Superior. Although the school where he was 

teaching in 1968 was generally recognized to be one of the. better •• 

secondary schools in .the country, it was not selected as one of the 

pilot television schools. When the television system was expanded 

c j 

in 1970 to all schools that could receive the broadcast signal, this 

teacher was given a special retraining course at San Andres. ,He 

; *> 

resented being, required to attend this course and was outspoken in 
his condemnation of it as well as the Reform which made it necessary. 

«. c 

This teacher returned to his old school in February, 1970, and has 
completed only one year of teaching with television. 



\ ' 
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Some notes on the 1970 Teacher Retraining Course ' 

' Ih table 25 we present the before-arid-after attitude measures 

of the teachers who attended the second full-year teacher r^raining 
course at San Andres. None of these teachers have had experience \ 

teaching with television and their responses therefore represent 
reactions to the San Andres course and predispositions toward ITV, 
rather than actual experience using television in the classroom. As 
a group, the teachers in retraining display an uncertairity about 
whether students learn more under. the new system and tend to agree 
more with the negative statements about ITV than their counterparts 
in the classroom; Thus, we find that the teachers in retraining arc-: 
mere concerned- about' the effects of television on student discipline, 
the student-teacher relationship, the opportunity for students to ask 
questions, and a possible increase in student passivity. We do not 
feel that these findings are particularly important at this time, but 
they will serve as useful. baseline measures for research on classroom 
teacher attitudes in the years to come. 

G eneral attitudes toward teaching, students, and the Educational Reform . 



c 

In our year-end surveys we also presented the classroom 
teachers and their counterparts at the San Andres retraining^ course 
with a series of propositions pertaining to the general . state of the 
teaching profession and of education in El Salvador. We wished to 
gain some insight on (1) how teachers regarded their profession, (2) 
what they thought of the increased enrollments in secondary school. 
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TABLE TWENTY-FIVE 







Attitudes toward television before and after 1970 
Percentage agreement with statements 

:> 


teacher retraining 
about television 








Before 

' ; ' N=19 1 


After 

N=160 




1 . 


1. 


Students learn more by 
television than by 
teaching without. 


58 - 


60 1 




^ • 


- 2. 


It is harder to maintain* 
discipline in class when 
you teach with television. 


21 


- . K 

24 




•' t 


3. 


Classroom teachers improve 
.their teaching method by <> 

observing the television, 
teacher. 

‘ * 


70 


\ 

. - ■ 64 


e 




4. 


TV classes .hinder personal 
relations between the class- 
room teacher and students.' 


10 


10 

1 • 


- 


1 


5. 


Students learn to study 
better on their own when they 
receive classes by television. 


46 


• . ! 

42 






6. 


Teachers learn to organize 
their schedule better with 
ETV . ' 

o t 


81 


O 

\ 74 






7. 


A. serious obstacle to 
learning with TV is that 
students can'.t ask. questions 
until the program is over. 


. 60 


'60 






i 

8. 


Through television you can 
teach more during the year 
because you cover more 
material'. 

. . . »■ j 


54 


65 






9.- 


Teaching with ;TV makes 
students more : passive . 


34. 


24 


, 


0 


‘ / , 10 - 

1 


The TV schedule does not 
permit sufficient flexibility. 


58 


■ 47 


: 




n. 


■ V ■ ,* . v . , \ 

TV helps parents become more 
interested in the education 
of their children. 


0 ». * 

54 . , 


0 

r 4 . 

53 


) 


• 


12. 


Television instruction is 
able tb provide information 
but unable- to transmit values 
(after only). 




41 




<» 

c 


13. 


Students would learn more' if they 
did not,haye TV in class (after 
only) • . ' r ^ 


Vi . 


d 

ERIC 


- .. 


14. 


' * i ■■ e v *■" ' „ ^ 

ETV diminishes the importance 
of the classroom teacher /(after* 

41?. • . ICG 

« •» V m . " i • 

; ; ; ■ 0 :• . 

1 ■*.* . ■ " i V •/ 

v. * ' * ■*. . - • 


«■ 0 

*»*. 

0 


7 

0 m ■ 
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and (3) whether or not they felt the* Educational Reform was achieving 

'i 

its major objectives. The identical five-point scale, we* had used to 
measure teacher attitudes toward television was also adopted for this 

> . 3 * 

fl 

section of our questionnaire. The percentages 1 of classroom and 
retraining teachers agreeing with each of the 13 statements are 
presented in table 26. \ ^ x 

Altho'ugh the vast majority of teachers in the two samples 
believe that all Salvadoran children deserve education beyond the 
primary level, they do not seem convinced that the students who. are » 

o i s 

currently in the secondary system are taking sufficient advantage of 

that opportunity. Thus, 98 per cent of both samples agree x that *all 

young people ought to have the chance to finish Plan Basico and only 

„ $ * T 
4 per cent say that only the best Students should .continue studying 

after primary.. .However, less than *50 f>er cent of the classroom 

0 — m \ 
t C 

teachers believe that the majority of Plan BasicO stbdents are. j. , 

£ • * 

motivated to take advantage of their education. AFifty-two per cent 
of the Normal School sample and 48 per cent of the c.l.assroom teachers 
also feel that 'students lack respect for their. teachers and 29 per’ 

* * . . 1 A 

cent of the latter grou'p believe that the majority of Plan Basico 

■ ■ * ~ ■ y*> • 

students are not interested Ir. learning. Teachers seem’ to be saying, 

o' i , 

in effect, that they are in favor of increasing educational opportunity 
b/ut are not very impressed by c the motivation, of the students they now 
. have . * • • * ' 

Possibly the teachers' displeasure stems more from their own 
lack of motivation and/or status than from the attitudes of their 
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table twenty- six 



Teacher agreement with statements about teaching 
arid education in El Salvador: 1970 



Statements 



1 . 

2 . 



Teaching is not a profession 
that gives much satisfaction. 



All young people ought to have 
the opportunity to finish Plan 
Basico. 



3'. 



The increase in enrollment 
decreases the quality of 
secondary education. 



4 . 



The fundamental goal of educa- 
tion is the formation of a 



child's character. 



5. 



I would encourage my best 
students to become teachers. 



6 . 



Only the best students should 
study beyond primary. 



7. 



Teachers are highly respected 
in El Salvador, r- — 



- 8 . 



The majority of Plan Basico 
students are not very interested 
in learning. 



9. 



I would stay in teaching even if 
I were offered a better paying 
job. 



Many teachers lack respect for 
their teachers. 



important goal of 
education is the development of 
reasoning ability. 



12 . 



The great majority of. students 
are motivated to. take advantage 
of their education in Plan 
Basico. 



13 . 



Classroom 
\ Teachers 
. Nn=190 



The Educational Reform is leading 
toward a high quality of education 
in the. Plan Basico. 



a no 



\ 8 



98 



36 



71 



20 



18 



29 



45 

48 



68 



71 



48 



Teachers in 

Retraining 

N=160 



24 



98 



38 



70 



20 



19 



21 



57 



•52' 



73 



54 



69 



r 



92 



students. Teachers are underpaid in El Salvador, as they are in most 
countries, and the frustration of having to survive on low salaries 
and to find other jobs with which to supplement income is often great. 
Only 18 per cent of the classroom group feel that teachers are highly 
respected in their country and a mere 20 per cent would encourage 
their best students to become teachers. The comparable figures for 
the retraining group are also low: 19 per cent and 20 per cent, 

respectively. Yet, despite this rather low opinion of the teaching 
profession, only 18 per cent of the classroom sample agreed to the 
proposition that teaching doesn't give much satisfaction and 45 per 
cent claim they would stay in teaching even if they were offered a 
better paying job. In short, Salvadoran teachers are certainly not 
pleased with their current status, but neither do they seem to nave 
given up hope for the future. An encouraging finding was that 71 per 
cent of the classroom teachers and 69 per cent of the retraining group 
felt that the Educational Reform was leading toward a quality education 
at the Plan Basico level, an education which would presumably enhance 
their position as well. 



Attitudes toward some specific teaching problems 

Throughout 1970, members of the evaluation team came in 
contact with teachers and school directors. In the course of these 
meetings which varied widely between formal meetings and seminars on 
the one hand, to informal gatherings and happenstance conversations 
on the other, we received many different opinions about the television 
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series and about the problems which confront Salvadoran .teachers 
day to day. At the end of the year, we decided to find out in a 
more systematic way what kinds of problems really concerned teachers 
the most. Ue divided this project into two parts: the first part 
dealing with general teaching problems (both related and unrelated 
to television) and the second part dealing with reactions to the 10 
televised series. In this section, we shall report on the first of 
these topics, 

We began by compiling a list of all the .different problems 
and complaints we had either experienced with teachers or heard them 
talk about in the course of our numerous meetings and conversations, 
When this step had been accomplished, we reduced the number of 
complaints into 14 categories. A four-point scale was devised to 
record teachers' responses to each problem category. The scale 
ranged from "very serious" to "not at all 0 serious." The list of the 
problem categories along with the percentage of classroom teachers 
vrho claimed that they presented a "very serious" problem is presented 
in table 27. 

Six problem categories were rated "very serious" by more than 
25 per cent of the classroom teachers. Ue have referred above to the 
financial plight of many teachers. This was borne out by the face 
that 53.7 per cent of our sample rated their financial position as 
very serious. This, we feel, is not the natural phenomenon of people 
thinking they are underpaid; many Salvadoran teachers are simply 
unable to support their families on the salaries they earn from the 
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TABLE TWENTY- SEVEN 



Problems with teaching and with the educational system - 
Percentage of classroom teachers saying that problem is "Very Serious" 



Problems 



. Percentage 





1. 


The financial position of 
teachers. 


53.7 . V ' > ‘‘ 




2. 


The poverty of students and 
their surroundings. 


-■o44.7 

7 1 ' * ^ 


y 


3. 


Shortage of teachers with a 
"vocation for teaching." . s'* 


34.2 

>?•'. %..?■ • • 




4. 


Lack of teaching material. 


33.7 Ci v 




5. 


^ ft' 

Lack of cooperation from , 'V 

parents. , 


'27.4 V S; ’ 

■j 

t ! 


• 


6. 

1 
t % 


Too many students in class; - f . 

?•»/> 

The efficiency of the Ministry v 

of Education. 


• 1 

25.8 v | 

(V ” 

22.1 




8. 


The method for assigning teachers 
to schools. 


20.5 

i 


c* 


9. 


The guides and workbooks do not 
arrive on time. 


i 

i 

14.2 ; 




10. 


Administration within the schools. 


11.1 1 


f 


11. 


Lack of supervision. 


9.5 ; 


■V 


12. 


Changes in the system of student 
evaluation and promotion. 


8.9 


< 

I ' 


13. 


Technical failures in the 
reception of the teleclasses. 


i 

I 

8.4 
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Ministry. They are forced to supplement their teaching salaries with 
other kinds of jobs which often must interfere with the fulfillment 
of all their responsibilities to the schools. 

Three other problem categories recognized by more than 25 per 
cent of the teachers as "very serious" were also related to economic 
conditions. The first was the poverty of^students and their environ-, 
ment (44.7%) ? Many students cannot afford the minimal tuition 
required to attend Plan Basico. Ancillary learning materials such 
as books and pencils are also beyond the means of many Salvadoran 
families. Parents, to avoid haying to meet the school expenses, 
often stay away from meetings called by school directors. It is for 
this reason that the teachers cite lack of cooperation from parents 
as another very serious problem (27.4%). The third -prob leu >is really 



Education has trouble paying its teachers and keeping its school 
buildings in operating condition, it has little money left over to 
supply teachers with teaching aids. Similarly, students from families 
that can not meet monthly tuition payments are hardly in a position to 
purchase extra books and school supplies. For these reasons, teachers 
are forced to improvise or make do with antiquated materials left over 
from previous years. Thus, thy lack qfteac hi ng. material is felt -t-o — 
be a very serious problem by 33.7 per cent of our sample. 



that the shortage of teachers with a "vocation" for teaching consti- 
tuted a very serious problem. Ue can offer no ready interpretation 



a function of the ones already mentioned. Because the Ministry of 



More than a third of the classroom teachers (34.2%) claimed 
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for this finding.. tJe have observed over the past two years a high 
rate of absenteeism in rural schools. Some teachers commute great 
distances to their schools and this often results in tardiness 
through poor bus connections, bad weather, etc. In such' instances , 
other teachers in the school are forced either to assume a double 

work load or to dismiss a colleague's class. In urban areas, the 

\ 

problem is somewhat different. There, teachers often scurry between 

a number of jobs and their teaching responsibilities may become lost 

in the shuffle. The fact that both these situations exist and are 

reinforced by low morale among teachers and a lack of supervision 
. . . \ 
may well have prompted this response from the teachers in our survey. 

.<T 

Teacher ratings of the television series 

In order to measure teacher opinions toward the individual 
television courses, we administered a special feedback survey In 
September, 1970, approximately one month before the end of the school 
year. A sample of teachers, stratified according to the 10 television 
courses, was drawn independently from the sample of teachers who 
participated in our year-end attitude study. In place of the positive 
and negative statements which were the format for the attitude ques- 



tionnaire, in this study we had teachers respond to neutral phrases 
that incorporated the criteria we wished to consider for each of the * 
series: student learning and motivation, the teacher's guide, the 
teleteacher, and certain miscellaneous aspects of the television 
classes themselves (amount of content, teacher exposition,’ audio-visual 
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materials, etc.)* A 1-5 interval scale, with 5 signifying the highest 
possible rating, was used to record the teachers' opinions. 

As we consider the teachers' ratings of the individual tele- 
series, it is important to remember that we will be interpreting 
opinions . The correctness of these opinions is a separate issue. 

When teachers rate a course relatively low on "'ne or more dimensions, 
we cannot be -sure that the coyrse is actually deficient in those areas. 
Student achievement and opinion may give us a completely different 
perspective of a course and therefore they too must be taken into 
account. A rating tells us only what teachers think about a specific 
coursed It is the job of program planners to decide what action, if 
any, is warranted on the basis of such information. Iri^some instances, 
the solution to a particular problem may lie^yith the revision of a 
series; in others it may be that teachers' opinions are what need to 
be changed. 

In table 28 we have displayed a matrix of teacher ratings for 
all the seventh- and eighth-grade teleseries. To simplify the inter- 
pretation of these results, we took the average of the teachers' 

♦ 

ratings for each subject and multiplied them by a factor of-20. 

Thus, an average rating of 3 on our 1-5 scale yielded an equivalent 
figure of 60 in our table, an average of 3.5 translated to a figure 
of 70, and so forth. The higher the teachers' opinion of a particular 
course, the closer to the ceiling of 100 was its overall rating. 
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Uhat students learn with television 

A majority of the classroom teachers seemed to be satisfied 
that their students were learning efficiently with television. All 
of the seventh-grade series received average ratings of 75 or more 
on this dimension as did the eighth-grade English series. Only eighth- 
grade math fell below an average rating of 70. When the teachers were 
asked to compare their students' learning with television versus their 
learning in the traditional system, the impact of the new medium became 
dramatically apparent. Teachers' ratings of student learning before 
television were an average of 19 points he low their current levels 
with television. ‘The most striking learning increases from the 
teachers' point of view occurred in seventh- and ’eighth-grade English 
where gains under the new system amounted to 24 and 37 points, respec- 
tively. 

Student motivation with television 

Teachers expressed an even more positive opinion about effects 
of the television courses on student motivation. The difference in 
teachers' ratings of student motivation between the old and new 
systems was 22.2 points. For all subjects but one (seventh-grade 
Spanish) ,• teachers believed that student motivation had risen by 30 
per cent or more with the^new system. The ratings of student motiva- 
tion were higher for the seventh-grade subjects than for eighth. Only 
English achieved -a- motivation rating above 80 within the eighth-grade 
group, while only Spanish failed to do so among the five seventh-grade 
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Classroom teachers' ratings of Lhe television courses 
Figures represent average ratings on scale of I - 100 
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subjects. This was the first indication of what subsequently proved 
to be an overall trend in favor of the seventh-grade television 
series. ‘ 3 

■ * & 

The teachers' guides 

One of the most important components of each Salvadoran 

«* . * 

televised course system is the guide which is distributed at regular 
intervals to all the classroom teachers. The guides are designed to 

4 m 

help integrate classroom and television teaching by (1) informing the 
classroom teacher in advance of the contents and objectives of each 
television lesson, (2) suggesting ways to utilize the teleclasses 
through appropriate motivation and follow-up activities, and (3) 
offering new methods for evaluating student learning within particular 
content areas. • *• 

He Solicited teacher reactions to the television guides on 
three items: the general help provided by the guides, the practical 
value of activities recommended in the guides, arid the relation 
between the guides and the teleclasses. Although teacher ratings 
for all the guides were quite high, the ratings of the seventh-grade 
materials were somewhat better in this area. On each dimension, the 
group means for the seventh-grade series were between 5.5 and 7.6 
points higher than those for the eighth grade. And while science 
was the only seventh-grade subject that failed to achieve an overall 
rating of 80 across the three-item battery, not one of the eighth- 
grade subjects reached that high a level. 
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In the administrative record at the beginning of this report, 
we referred to the hasty manner in which the new eighth-grade production 
teams were recruited and trained in 1970. The problems attributable to 

inexperience were compounded/by the pressures of a very rigorous taping 

/ 

schedule. As a consequence, the television lessons for the eighth 
grade were not planned far enough in advance to permit the writing of 
comprehensive lesson guides, and with the possible exception of the math 
and English series, they were not as well received as the guides for 
the seventh grade. 


t 1 


The television teacher 

<> 


\ 

St 
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On two of the three dimensions we used to gauge classroom 
teachers' opinions of the television teachers, there was virtually no 


i • i * • 

. j ' ri 

t r 

"! f. 


difference between the combined means for the seventh- and eighth-grade 

■ 0 . 
courses. As a group, the seventh-grade teleteachers were not rated 


i ?-■ 


higher in terms of mastery of their subject areas or greater teaching 
ability. Only in the ability to involve students were the seventh- 


. i 

i 

> 

f . 

i. • 


* 

grade tele teachers rated substantially better than their eighth-grade 
counterparts. We believe this difference may be attributed to the 


t „ 

r. 

% ■ •!: 


-factors discussed above. Because the eighth-grade production teams 

\ . • 


* 

■> 

,, . ! 


were so pressured by their taping schedule, their lessons tended to 
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• \ 

lack organization. Graphic materials were often paraded across the 
television screen in a somewhat illogical manner, and students may 


t . 

\ 

Y 

i 


have had. a difficult time comprehending basic concepts. This may also 


• ' { 

' '• t 
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i 
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have contributed to the poorer learning performance we found in, the 
eighth-grade television classes. 
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Although there was not much variation between the ratings of 

i. 

the tele teachers by grade, noteworthy differences did occur within 
each group. In the seventh grade, for k example, the math and Spanish 
teleteachers received strong positive recognition by the classroom 
teachers. The average ratings for these tele teachers across, the three 
relevant items were 87 and 85, respectively. The eighth-grade math 
and English teleteachers also achieved relatively high overall ratings 
(81 and 80), but not quite as. high as their, colleagues in the seventh 
grade. On the other end of the scale, the seventh- and eighth-grade 

science teleteachers as well as the eighth-grade social studies tele- 

0 

teacher each received ratings averaging below 70. The classroom 
teacher's low estimation of the seventh-grade science teleteacher is 
perhaps most disturbing because this individual has been the object 
of sharp criticism for two years. Although seventh-grade students 
continue to rank science among their favorite subjects, teachers in 
the field lack confidence in this particular teleteacher. This unfor- 
tunate fact, coupled with the low ratings of the eighth-g~rad?. science 
teleteacher, suggests that the project's leaders should oversee, care- 
' fully the development of the science series in 1971. Similarly, the 
teaching performance of the eighth-grade social- studies teleteacher 
may have to be upgraded. 



Miscellaneous aspects of the television classes 



i • 



To obtain additional information about teacher reactions i:o 

, . ■ u .* 

a number of quantitative and qualitative aspects of the television 
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lessons themselves, we* included in the survey five statements dealing 
with the general content of the lessons, the amount of exposition made 
by the tele teacher, the amount of audiovisual material contained-in 
the classes, and the legibility and overall contribution of that 
material to lesson development. For the qualitative questions 

* ’ ” A 

relating to the audiovisual material we retained our 1-5 interval 

. a 

scale, but for the quantitative question we asked teachers to record 
their answers along a different 5-point scale which 'ranged in its 
alternatives from "very insufficient" to "very excessive". On this 
scale, the middle point "adequate" was considered the most favorable 
response. The classroom teachers' responses to these miscellaneous 
aspects of the television lessons are summarized briefly below: 



-- For eight out of the ten television courses, a 
majority of teachers felt that the amount of 
material contained in the teleclasses was _ 

Cf ' 

adequate. In two instances, seventh- and eighth- 
grade science, a majority responded that the 
amount of material was excessive. Only in eighth- 
grade social studies was there substantial teacher 
opinion (40%) that the content of the teleclasses 
was insufficient. 

-- Classroom teachers were generally satisfied with 
the amount of teleteacher exposition presented 
in the lessons. In only one instance, eighth- 
grade social studies, was there strong indication 
(48%) that the teleteacher might be talking too 
much . ■ 

-- The quantity of audiovisual material presented in 
each series was also said to be adequate by a vast 
majority of teachers in every course. However, 
there was a trend of opinion (30%) among the 
seventh-grade Spanish and social studies teachers 
suggesting that the amount of audiovisual material 
in' these courses was somewhat insufficient. . 
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— Teachers ‘gave high ratings^to the legibility and 
overall contribution of the audio-visual materials 
to the television courses. The seventh grade again 
outrated the eighth grade in’ this area. All of the 
seventh-grade courses achieved ratings of 85 or more 
on this question; not one of the eighth-grade teams 
was,, rated so high. 

• , 

Conclusions 

In table 29 we present the overall mean ratings for the 10 
courses that were presented on television in 1970. These were computed 
by taking the average ,of the course^,' individual ratings across 11 of 
our 14 categories (items dealing with student learning and motivation . . 

before television as well as the help of television under ideal circum- 

0 ’ 

stances were eliminated). The seventh-grade courses obtained higher 

teacher ratings on 9 of the 11 individual scales and this superiority 

\ . 0 

was reflected in the summary ratings. 

• * 

When .we compared teacher ratings of the help that television 

could provide under ideal circumstances versus the help that it was 
. providing under current circumstances, we discovered that teachers 
generally had a high opinion of television's potential (90.1 rating) 
as well as its actual performance in their classes (77.5 rating). We 
would expect this discrepancy for there is certainly room for' improve- 
ment in the years to come. This is especially true for the seven t^- 
and eighth-grade science and eighth-grade soqial studies. Nevertheless, 
the overall impression c obeyed by our data is that classroom teachers 
have reacted favorably to the television classes they received during 

, the past year. Through a continuing analysis of these ratings, we 

/ ■ 

hope to be able to offer more complete profiles of^each course in the 
months ahead . 
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TABLE TWENTY-NINE 

Classroom teacher ratings of the television courses 
Average ratings across 14 items 



Television Courses Ratings 

■ ■ . o 

0 .. . 

Math 7th. 83.1 

Social studies 7th * 83.0 

Spanish 7th . 82.7 

English 8th 80.5 

English 7th 80.2 

Math.' 8 th 77.5 

Spanish 8Lh . 76.5 

Science 7th ' : '75.9 

Science 8th 73 . 0 

n 

Social studies '8 th * 72.9 
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Chapter Five 

RESEARCH ON STUDENTS: THEIR BACKGROUND ASPIRATIONS 
{> AND ATTITUDES TOWARD TELEVISION 



From the outset of our research in El Salvador, we have been 
interested in the effects of the Educational Reform, and particularly 
television, on the attitudes and aspirations of students. Accordingly, 
in 1970 we conducted two large student surveys, one at the beginning, 
the other at the end of the school year. We focused our attention on 
a sample of 80 Plan Basico classes: 40 from the eighth grade arid 40 
from the seventh grade. The eighth-grade group included all but one 

of the original 28 public school classes that used television in the 

\ 

pilot yaa^, 6 out of the 12 '’traditional" or old system classes we 
had investigated in 1969, and all four of the special control classes 

( , *v, 1 

from that same year. For the seventh grade, we drew a new sample 
which contained 28 television, six traditional, and six control 
classes. The characteristics of these subgroups have been explained 
in detail in chapter one. . 

Although we are confident that our samples were representative 
of El Salvador's student Plan Basico population, we must point out 
that Plan Basico students are themselves atypical of their age group. 
According to- Ministry of Education figures, only one out of four, 
students. .who' eKters^the first grade, actually completes the six-year 
primary cycle and less than one in five ever enters the first year 
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of Plan Basico (grade 7). There are many reasons for such a high 
attrition rate. Chief among them are poverty and lack of opportunity, 
particularly in the rural areas. ’ To alleviate these problems, the 
Ministry has recently eliminated tuition at. the Plan Basico level -and 

t 

has proposed a massive program of primary and secondary school con- 
struction, In the years to come, these policies should result in much 
higher enrollments in the country's Planes Basicos and, in fact, one 

i . * 

of the Reform's principal objectives is to provide nine years of basic 

♦ 

education to all Salvadoran children. However, this goal is far from 

. .. f . . P 

being achieved and, for the time being, the students who do reach the 
Plan 3asico must be considered an elite segment of the population. 

Although the students in our samples do constitute an elite, 
they do not come exclusively from the highest social classes. The 
vast majority of students from the upper and middle classes still 

F . . ' • . 

attend private schools (in 1970, 43 per cent of all Plan Basico 
Students were-?; enrol led in private schools). The private schools are 
heavily concentrated in San Salvador and they vary greatly between 

t \ ' • < ’‘ r . « s** ‘ . 

the -prestigious, Church-affiliated institutions and the smaller 
commercial operations that emerged in response to overflow enroll- 
ments in the public sector and. the desire on the part of parents to 
obtain. what they thought would be a better education for their children 
Many of- the schools in this latter; category have been forced Out of 

' a ' p ' ' ’■ ■ 

business by the-general improvement in the public sector since the 

■ ‘ S' tf''"' • y • • ••' . _ \ • ;• 0 

advent of television and the concomitant 'Reform programs/ This trend 

. ’ 9 f ■ . . - , ’ 

is reflected in the official Ministry of Education statistics for 1970' 



which show a swelling of Plan Basico enrollments in the public sector 
and a leveling off of enrollments in the private sector. 

Because the wealthiest Salvadoran children are in private 
schools and the vast majority of poor children drop out of school 
before completing the sixth grade, the variety of student backgrounds 
is pot great within the public Plan Basico schools. Yet, our studies 
reveal a good deal about this important middle segment of El Salvador's 
student population. In the following .pages , we shall present its 



• 

profile, concentrating on certain variables which are related to 

i • * • _ . 

educational attainment : socioeconomic status, media use, educational 
and occupational aspirations, and attitudes toward learning with 
television. 



this 



We stress that the survey data which will be summarized in 
■. " * - ;} ' • 4 

chapter are only, one part of a three-year panel study designed 



to measure the effects of El Salvador’s Educational. Reform on students. 
Through repeated surveys and observations in the years to come, we hope 
to provide a much fuller account of student attitudes and aspirations 
during a period of massive educational chapge. -i 



St atistical iprofile of two student samples 



I In table 30 we present some basic socioeconomic data on the 

I I . . . • •; M 

seventh- and (eighth-grade student samples surveyed, in 1970. The ; 

I ' i r- ■ - /' " .*'* ■■ '■ * . , 

widening differences which we noted last year between students and 
parents remains the most striking feature of this tables Less than 

the fathers and .20 peri cent of the mothers in either* ; 



30, per cent of 
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TABLE THIRTY 



La d-tg round 


information on 


two student ssmpl 


es: 


1970 


; 0 Percentage of students in each category 








7th Graders 


8th Graders 






N=*1364 


N 


-1154 


Sex 










Boys 


v 


57.1 




58.4 


j,' "Girls 


* * . ■ . . 


42.9 




41.6 


; Average Age (March 


, 1970) 


13 yrs. 11 mos. 


14 


yrs. 11 mos 


■ ; 

; .. Residence ‘ 










San Salvador 




11.4 




24.1 


if-. Other urban 




48.5 




33.3 


!• Semi-rural 




32.8 




35.0 


' (■ Rural t 




6.5 




7.2 


• T Level ox father's 


education 








• l No education <- 




10.5 




6.2 


Some primary 




36.1 




34.6 


" . All primary 




21.9 




25.5 


• Secondary 




22.3 




24.9 


f:. • , University = 




3.7 




2.8 


: No response 




5.5 




6.2 


. '{ , • . • Level of father's 


occupation 








v - - Professional 




1.2 




1.5 


v Skilled . 




9.7 




13.2 


Unskilled 




75.1 




71.6 


} Ho response 




14.0 




13.7 


/ f Level of mother's 


education 








j No education 




15.2 




13.6 


: - Some primary 


a 


43.1 




41.3 


; All primary 




19.8 




23.0 


-4 Secondary 




15.0 




18.6 


L University 




1.0 




.6 


j * - No response - 

i.‘ % ■ 




5.9 




2.3 


■- , " i' 

i - * Have repeated one 


or more grades 








' <■ 4 . Yes 




49.7 




46.8 


:• No 




49.2 




52.3 
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sample have achieved a level of education equivalent to that which 
their children now have. Similarly, less than 15 per cent of the 
fathers hold jobs which require education beyond the primary level. 

Later in this chapter we shall discuss the implications of this 
striking asymmetry for the students' own educational and occupational 
aspirations.. . • 

The percentage of students from families which owned television 
sets remained at 47 per c^nt for the eighth grade but rose from 41 to 
46 per cent in the seventh grade in the course of the year. On all 
other media indicators, the seventh- and eighth-grade groups remained 
roughly the same (see table 31). Newspapers and radios were said to 
be present in over 90 per cent of the students' homes, books in 85 per 
cent, and magazines in over 65 per cent. El Salvador, is a small and • 
densely populated country and the mass media are more widely distributed 
there than in the other countries of the region. For this reason, 
television ownership has proven to be a consistently good discriminator 
of socioeconomic status. 

* All of the variables listed in table 30 are related to the 
location of a student's school on an urban/rural scale. In 1969 we 
used three urbanization categories to classify different schools: 
urban, semi-urban, and rural. "Urban" referred to schools in San • 
Salvador and its environs; "semi-urban" to towns on paved roads linking 
population centers; and "rural" to towns on dirt roads and away from 
main highways. Although these categories served us well in most 
instances, occasional difficulties arose because some "semi-urban" 
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X ABLE THIRTY -ONE 
Hass media availability 

Percentage claiming to have particular media in 



. 7th Grade 

Newspapers 

March 09.9- 

October 92.4 

Magazines 

March 65.9 

October 67.4 



Radio . • 

March 94.3 

October 94.9 



Television 

March 41.0 

October 46.0 



Books 

March 78.9 

October 85.3 
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their homes 



8th Grade 



94.8 

95.0 



75.1 

71.3 



96.6 

95.2 



46.9 

46.9 



89.6 

86 . 8 . 
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towns were actually serviced by dirt roads. In order to prevent a 
recurrence of this problem, , in 1970 we established a new four-category 
classification for the towns in our sample: San Salvador, other urban, 
semi-rurai, and rural. In addition to providing us with four cate- 
gories which could be dichotomized when necessary., the classification 
allowed us to discriminate with more confidence between schools. As 
it turned out, a majority of the classes in both samples belonged in 
the two urban categories. The eighth-grade sample reflected the 
priority given to the San Salvador schools in the pilot year, while 

f 

the heavy concentration of seventh-grade classes in the "other urban" ' 
category reflected the way the project had expanded to El Salvador's 
other cities in the second year. In each sample, leas than 10 per 
cent of the students] fell into our most rural category. 

When we analyzed our demographic data along the urban/rura]l 
dimension, we again found that urban students, particularly students 
from San Salvador, are much better off than their rural counterparts. 

On every socioeconomic variable, the urban students ranked considerably 
higher than the rural group. Urban students were generally younger due 
to a lower repeater rate, their fathers and mothers had more education 
and better jobs, and their households tended to have more mass .media 

a 

available. While approximately 70 per cent of the seventh- and eighth- 
grade students from San Salvador claimed to have television in their 
homes, only 41 per cent of the seventh and eighth- graders from the r* 
other areas did so. The data on television ownership underscores 
what we believe to be a most important discriminator of socioeconomic 
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status in El Salvador: residence in the capital of San Salvador. In 
both the seventh- and eighth-grade samples, we found - greater differ- 
ences between San Salvador students and students from the rest of the 

* 

country than between any of the other groups on our urban/rural scale. 
Time has not permitted us to examine all the socioeconomic 

variables that we feel bear directly upon student status, attitudes, 

, . ^ * 

and learning. We believe that sex, parents' education, and general 

- ' / 

ability interact in complex but important patterns within our samples 

to help determine both school attendance and performance. These are 
priority areas for continued research in the future. So too are the 
effects of parents missing from the home and the extremely high 
repeater rate characteristic of the Salvadoran school system. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the students in our seventh-grade sample 
arid 47 per cent of our eighth-grade sample said they had repeated at 
least one grade in their academic careers, while 28 per cent and 30 :• 
per cent of these same groups come from homes where the father is 
absent. These factors must be analyzed in more depth before we can 
* claim to understand the experience of Salvadoran students in a 
changing educational system. 
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Students 1 educational and occupational aspirations 

In our report on the Educational Reform s first year, we noted 
that students in the first year of Plan Basico were aspiring to much 
higher educational and occupational levels than their parents had 
achieved. At that time we also speculated about what kind of familial 
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tension or conflict such an asymmetry might cause in the future. We 
were concerned also about the ability of El Salvador*s higher education^ 

• ■ ' \ f 

system to absorb an increasing number of students and the ability of 
the economy to utilize more highly trained graduates. Looking at the 
high levels of aspiration of these first-year Plan Basico students, 
our best prediction for the majority was disappointment and frustration. 
We felt that this problem posed a serious threat to the success of El 
Salvador* s Educational Reform and we decided to learn more about 
students* aspirations in 1970. Our research continued to focus on 

i 

our original sample of seventh-grade classes which entered the eighth 
grade in 1970, but we also gathered aspiration data on our new seventh- 
grade sample and on a special sample of ninth graders. 

The suggestion that student aspirations would adjust downward 
to a presumably more realistic level in the course of the three-year 
Plan Basico cycle was not borne out in our data. The educational 

aspirations of our eighth-grade sample remained extremely high. 

*■ . ■ \ 

Comparing the year-end results\for 1969 and 1970, we found that the 
only downward shift occurred between the aspirations for a university 
as opposed to a post-graduate careerX Preference for the latter 
program dropped 10 per cent, but most ofXthis difference was absorbed 
by the percentage increase in students claiming to want a university 
education. High aspiration levels for education were also found among 

our seventh- and ninth-grade samples, although theXhinth graders did 

’ . ' \ 

express a relatively higher preference for the Bachillerato (senior 

• -• \ 

high school) course. In table 32 we have summarized our data on level 

/ . ■ \ 

of educational aspiration for the three grades. \ 
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TABLE THIRTY-TWO 

Students' educational aspirations 
Percentage of students aspiring to different educational levels 

. • Cl 

J ■ . 

Level of Aspi ration. 7th 8th 9_th 

10.5 5.6 

6.8 4.8 2.0 



Finish Plan Basico: 

March 

October 



Finish Carera Ccrta: 

March 

October 



/ 

26.6 32.6 

27.4' 27.5 , 30.4 



Finish Bachillerato: 

March 

October 



21.9 22.3 

21.8 21.6 28.2 



Finish university: 

March 11.4 19.0 

October 15.3 23.9 22.6 



Graduate school: , 

March ' 27.1 20.0 

October 27.7 20.8 16. o 
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Students not only expressed “high educational aspirations, they 
were also confident that such aspirations could l?e fulfilled. / More 
than 60 per cent of* each sample group .claimed that they either .thought 
or were sure they would 3 obtain their stated educational objective (see 

. • • ' • / i 0 

table 33). Less than 7 per cent of the three sample^ felt they would 
not reach their stated objective and the remaining students (approxi- „ 
mately 30 per cent) ''answered that "perhaps" they would. when we 

- o . I 

compared the degree of. certainty of attainment with the levels of 

aspiration .we- discovered that the higher a Student's level of aspira- 
. ' ’ - , ; & # 
tion, the' higher his confidence in obtaining it. Among seventh-grade 

^ ‘ s ’ • c ** 

students who desired Bachillerato or more education, 70 per cent felt 
they would obtain tlieir objective. In contrast, only 60 per cent 'of 

confident that 

es for the • 

• . 

eighth grade were 63 per cent and 58 per cent, respectively. Although 
"the students do not appear overly confident that they will achieve-the 

t * 

educational level they aspire to, students who have set the highest 

i , 1 ‘ 

sights also seem the^nost sure of satisfying them. 

In another question. concerning commitment to higher, education, 
we asked students if they would continue their education even if such 
a step would involve having to forego a good paying" job. Less than 
25 per ceqt of the three samples claimed they would accept a high- 
paying job in lieu of continuing their studies, but over 30 per cent 
admitted to being unsure about what they would do under such circum- 
stances* Good jobs are extremely hard to come by and many Plan Basico 

w ' i 
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those who expressed lowy: educational aspirations were 
their hopes would be realized. The corresponding figui 
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TABLE THIRTY-THREE 

c 

Students' confidence in obtaining educational aspirations 
Percentages agreeing with different confidence levels 
»\ ✓ 



Pearce, of Surennss 



7 th 



8tn, 



9 th 



Jure will^, finish: 



March 

October 



41.5 

34.7 



21.8 

17.9 



34.7 



Think wili finish: 



March 

October 



26.8 

31.7 



38.6 

43.2 



38.4 



Per haps will finish: 



March 

October 



24.6 

28.1 



33.4 

31.8 



22.3 



Think will not finish: 



March 

October 



2.9 

2.7 



3.1 

4.7 



1.7 



Sure will not finish: 



March 

October 



2.1 

2.4 



1.5 

1.7 



1.1 
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graduates must work to help support their families. Lack of money 
was mentioned by a majority of students in our samples as the most 
important factor in determining whether or not they would be able to 

continue their education beyond the Plan Basico. For this 'reason, 

• 0 - "••••' . • • 



the dilemma of starting toorkS?at a good salary or continuing in school 
is a particularly acute one for a majori^^of Salvadoran students.' 

The solution in the past has been^or student^to take jobs during 
the day and continue studying at night. Such a pattern may become 
increasingly hard to follow J in the future as the competition increases 
for both jobs and opportunities for advanced study. 

The students' career choices paralleled closely - their educa- 
tional aspirations: approximately 40 per cent sriswered that they 
wanted to pursue professional careers (doctor, lawyer, engineer, etc.); 



55 per cent desired middle^levei jobs (accounting, - nursing, secretarial 

. / ... 
work, etc.); and less than 5 per cent wished to be farmers, automobile 

mechanics, or store employee^ (see table 34). The consistency between 

occupational and educational goals indicates that students have most 

likely given some thought to their career choices. Their commitment 



to those choices is another matter. One of the major goals of the 

* • 

Educational Reform is the creation of a large pool of workers, with 
ninth-grade education to fill what are expected to be many new tech- 
nical positions in an expanding; '"industrial sector. Yet, the occupa- 
tional preferences of the students in our samples continue to favor 
the traditional Latin American professions: medicine, law, and 
engineering. In the middle sector , the emphasis is not on industrial 




skills such as machinist, but rather on white-collar skills such as 
accounting and secretarial work. The plan to diversify secondary 
education through the creation of 17 diversified^ high schools should 
make it easier to attract and train students for trades which are 
currently supplied mainly through apprentice systems. 

The experience of other countries which have attempted to 
diversify their secondary education systems should be a warning to 
El Salvador. Because so many students enter secondary school with 
the intention of eventually reaching the university, any attempt to 
steer them into non-university directed programs can easily be 
construed as an effort to force them into accepting lower status 
occupations. This reaction has often been justified for it is 
frequently backed up by strong historical and cultural biases 
against the inclusion of technically oriented fields in -the curricula 
of the university or' secondary school. In, many ^countries, technical 
training has failed because people view it as something outside the 
realm, and beneath the dignity, of "higher education." The experience 

% V . , 

of other countries suggests that before a strategy for diversifying 

I , 

higher education is put into effect, considerable work is required 
to eliminate the deficiencies of existing programs and to interest 
students to the careers for which training will be available. 

. Preliminary analyses of our aspiration data have illuminated 
a number of demographic variables which exert some influence on the 
ways S&lvadoran students think about and plan for their futures. A 
more detailed discussion of these variables will be presented in' a 
special .report on student aspirations to be published later this year. 
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In both the seventh- and eighth-grade samples, boys expressed 

■ f . 

higher educational and occupational aspirations than girls. There was 
a greater difference in the eighth grade where 72 per cent of the boys 
as opposed to 58 per cent/of the girls aspired to advanced educational 
levels (bachillerato or above). Closer examination of parental values 
and influence will be needed before we can conclude much from 0 thig 
difference, but the finding does suggest that when families are forced 
to make a choice, they are more likely to keep their sons rather than 
their daughters in school. Of course, such decisions may not be 
communicated directly. Cultural values may cause girls on their own 
accord to' drop out or simply to aspire to lower levels than boys. 

Community-related variables are also correlated with students* 
educational aspirations. In both the seventh- and eighth-grade, 
samples, students from urban areas had higher aspirations. The V 
percentages of students wanting advanced schooling are listed 
according to our urban/rural scale in the following table: 



Percentage of Students Desiring 
Advanced Levels of* Education 



P, , l. 
V v 



• 


7th grade 


8th grade 


San Salvador 

l 


81% 


79% 


Other urban 


66% . 


65% . 

4 • 


Semi-rural 


60% 


62% 


Rural 


51% 


51% 



Students from San Salvador had markedly higher educational aspirations 
than students from other parts of the country# . This was not a 
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particularly surprising finding when we recall that the best Planes 
■ Basic os and nearly all the opportunities for advanced education are 
concentrated in the capital. ’/ v 

' ' i • l V .$S *' •' ' ‘ i '?•' ; 

As expected, positive co'trelatiops (r •= 20 or above) were also 
found between level of parents' education and students' aspirations. 

, When our samples were divided according to whether or not either 

* ‘ • 7 I ' . )!< ; * .v- . 

parent had studied beyond the primary level j we discovered that 80 

S' . j ! ' * i‘ . ;V • p / , 

per cent of the students whose parents had more than primary education 
expressed an aspiration for -advanced schooling. . Sixty per cent of the 

students with less educated parents had an equivalent desire. 

■' ' j’* f /I' 4 • \'l I *'■ . • V • . : 



i 



A note on parents 



1 h. 



r 



As part of' our research on student aspirations, in the second 

' 0 ' . ’ (; I . : . *; .. •; . : •• ; ' ; 

I ; l c .if . . ■. .• •. . s :• 

half of 1970 we undertook a special interview study pf 250 parents. 
The parents were selected from 20^ Planks/ Basicos and all of them had 

sons in our eighth-grade sample. We worked exclusively in the eighth 

* i • • • ' ‘ • j j 1 1 ■ a 

grade because over the course : of two years, we 'had managed to gather a 

° ’ ' f. ; ' ; :j : ' 

considerable amount of background information on\ the eighth-grade 



students .who were part of; pur original sample of. television and 
traditional classes. In^the process of gathering basic demographic 

I t ' j j j :■)?■ :: j ; . .* ’ ■ ' * 

and attitudinal data, we had become intrigued by the large differences 
in the levels of fathers 1 education and occupation and : those aspired 

■i ■ . ■ 

to by the^.r sons (see following chart). It was this discrepancy and 

i 0 ■ „ 

\. 

its implications that we were most anxious to analyze in depth. 

. . p 

The analysis of our pareht interview data has just begun and . 
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Fathers' Education and Occupations vs. Students' Aspirations 

8th Grade 
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60 



40 



20 
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1 
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i 1 
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we are unable to present any findings at this time. However, as wo 
have mentioned above, student aspirations remain of paramount concern 
to us and our research in this area will be the subject of a special 
report to be published later this year. 

St udents 1 attitudes toward instructional televisio n 

Student attitudes toward ITV were of continuing interest to 
us in 1970. We measured them at both the beginning and the end of 
the year and a full picture of the results i3 presented in the next 
•chart. I 

Nine statements were used to elicit student reactions to 
various aspects of instructional television. Six of the statements 
were phrased so that agreement with them would reflect a positive 
attitude about the ITV system; three were phrased so that agreement 
would reflect a negative attitude. In 1969 we had students respond 
on a three-point scale (agree-undec ided -disagree) ; in 1970 we employed 
a five-point scale which was identical to the one we have used all 
along to record classroom teachers' opinions. The expanded scale was 
adopted for students so that we would be able to determine the degree 

• i ■ 

of student agreement or disagreement with particular attitude state?- 
ments and compare them with teacher responses. 

In 1969 students expressed extremely positive attitudes toward 
ITV. On five out of six' positively phrased questions, there was over 
90 per cent agreement. Students felt they were learning more with 
television j that television classes were more interesting, that 

111 
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Student Attitudes Toward ETV 

Percentages of Students Agreeing with Statements About ETV 



1 . 



More is learned during 
the hours of class with 7th 
television than in the 
hours of dlass without 
television. 



8th 






2. Classes are more diffi- 

cult with television. I 



8th 




3. The television classes 
are seen clearly. 



7th 



8th 














:.4. 



Television classes are 
more easily understood 
than classes without 
television. 



7th 



8 th 




Television classes- do 
not provide sufficient 
opportunity to express 
your own opinions. 



7th 



100 





8th 



MARCH, 1970 
OCTOBER, 1970 
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television teachers taught well, and that television classes were 

easier to understand than, traditional ones. In our end-of- the-year 

> 

measures of student^' attitudes, we also found that a year's experience 
with television had lessened concern about the difficulty of TV lessons 
and about the ^bblem of resolving questions raised in the course of 
the telecasts. In two areas, classroom distraction and the ability of 

x * 

classroom teachers to know if students had really learned a particular 
lesson, students became more negative in the course of the year. 
However, our general impression at the end of the project's pilot year 
was that ITV had been well received by the vast majority of students 
who participated in the new system. 

Studetnt attitudes remained highly favorable! in 1970, although 
there was a slight downturn in both the seventh and eighth grades at 
the end of the year. Seventh graders, who were slightly more positive 
toward ITV at the beginning of the year, expressed lower rates of 
.agreement on four out of the six positively phrased statements at the 
end of the year. The sharpest declines (seven points) within the 
seventh grade were on the statements regarding how easily television 
classes were to understand vis-h-vis other kinds « of classes and-the 
perceived preference of classroom teachers for television. On the 
two other positive statements, parental knowledge of ITV and the 
overall pleasantness of the television classes, the level of agreement 
among seventh graders increased. 

Although the eighth graders began 1970 a bit less enthusiastic 
about ITV than they had been the year before, their rate of agreement 
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with the positively phrased statements remained more stable throughout 
the year. On only one item -- learning with television — did their 
rate of agreement drop as much as five percentage points. This is an 
interesting result when we recall that these students' learning gains 

were lower in the eighth grade than they had been in the seventh 

v . . * * 
grade. On all other positive statements, the eighth graders level 

- h 

of agreement stayed the same or rose above beginning-of-the-year 
levels. 

° On two out of the three negatively phrased ‘ statements about 
ITV, the seventh graders' level of agreement rose while that of the 
eighth graders declined. Approximately 50 per cent of both samples 
believed that classes with television do not provide enough opportunity 
for students to express their own opinions or to aslc questions. This 
finding reinforces the classroom observation data we gathered in the 
second half of 1970 and suggests that more emphasis needs to be placed 
on the development of techniques for involving students in the lessons. 
This is a difficult problem whose origin is perhaps at least -as much 
directly related to the vestiges of a traditional education system as 
to any inherent problem with television. In any case, its ultimate 
solution will depettd on the concerted effort of teleteachers, classroom 
teachers, and the students themselves. 
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Chapter Six 

A STUDY OF TEACHING STYLES AND CLASSROOM INTERACTION 

One of the special activities of the 1970 school year was the 
development and first application of an instrument by which to observe 
and measure what was happening, under the Educational Reform, to 
teaching methods and classroom interaction. This was under the super- 
vision of Judith A. Mayo, whose Research Report No. 5 in this series 
\ ' *• . 

V ' • '• 

describes the project in .come detail. The present chapter is based on 

her -report. 

Th ?. need for a measuring instrument 

After a year of giving demonstration lessons, and helping 

\ : ' . 

y \ . 

teachers plan classes and develop teaching materials, the El Salvador 

Educational Reform still had no concrete evidence that those efforts 

■ \ • 

\ ’ ■ ‘ 

had been successful in improving teaching methods. Subjectively, 

/ . “ \ 

conclusions were reached as to whether a specific teacher was using 
"modern" techniques or "traditional" ones; however, there were no 
agreed-upon criteria on which to base those judgments, and there 
were . f request differences of opinion among the supervisors. 

Some standardized form for observing and evaluating teaching 
behavior was needed to demonstrate not only differences among teachers 
but also the pz-ogress of individual teachers toward the adoption of 
modern teaching methods. 
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e Certain limitations were recognized. Supervisors were not 
trained as researchers; therefore, they required as simple an instru- 



ment as possible. In addition, because of the exigencies of their 



work, they needed a method requiring a minimum of training time to 

t» •» « 

achieve reliability, and one that could be rapidly tabulated. Above 



all, the instrument had to be of practical value to their work. 



in a classroom. The Flanders measures are an putstanding example. 

.} 

Good as these methods are, they typically demand highly expert 
observers who need a. great deal of training; Further, they assume 



used by Salvadoran supervisors trying to help the teachers of their 
developing school system. 

3eeby's typology « 

•k 

It was decided to develop a new observation method, ' on , 
guidelines taken from C. E. Beeby's book, The Quality of Education 
in Developing Countries . Beeby's hypothesis is that developing 



educational systems evolve through four stages, and that the level 



found in Research. Memorandum No. 1 of this project, Measuring 
Educational 'Development through Classroom Interaction, by Wil' 
Schramm. 




substantial interaction between teacher and students, and there is 
little such interaction in the classrooms «of £l Salvador. We didnot 





Some of the thinking behind this development task will be 
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of general education and the amount and kind of professional pteparation 

a- ' 

r 

of teachers is directly related to their stage of development. 

Briefly, at Beeby's first level of development, termed the 
"dame school" stage, most teachers are poorly educated and sketchily, 
trained." Because the curriculum is vague (or nonexistent), the 
teacher is the sole aut^^rity^ of knowledge, and the students' school 
day consists of little but mechanical drill, ‘ memorization, and choral 
.recitation. 

Second is the Stage of Formalism, at which teachers are ill 

educated but trained. Authority is centered in the official program^ 

. • . \ • . 

of studies, and the teacher lacks the self-confidence to adapt that x 

program to the interests and needs of his students. Most of the 
questions asked by the teacher have a single correct answer. The 
student continues to serve largely as a passive receptacle for 
knowledge poured into ,him by the teacher. 

At the Transition Stage, teachers are better ^educated than 

• ( } y * 27 ^ 

at Stage Two, and they are better trained. The program of studies 
is followed less rigidly, and students learn that not all the answers 
are contained in the syllabus. The teacher's professional training 
increases his self-confidence, prompting him to introduce activities 
of his own invention and to enrich the school day with special 

projects and audio-visual aids. Students are active participants 

. * / 

H . 

in the learning process, and they ask questions and bring their own 
experiences into the classroom. 

The Stage of Meaning, has well-educated, well-trained teachers 
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V, 

who encourage students to think for themselves. The 'learning process 

\ 

is individualized to relate to the needs,, interests, and abilities of 
students. 1 Much time is devoted to projects, problems, and exercises 

• • ' V • ' . . • - ; 

chosen by the students themselves.', 

i 

Beeby*s theory of educational development is pertinent to 

, * * . • j 

El' Salvador. Here the majority of^edOndary teachers have 11 years 
of general education; their professional preparation occurs at either 
the high school or junior college level (in rare instances, at the 
university), and for the majority it is the high school level. * As 

’* \ V . '■ 

might therefore be expected, prior to the Reform, their -teaching 
style reflected Beeby’s second level of development, the Stage of 
Formalism. The official program of studies Was rigidly adhered to« 
Teaching consisted mainly of lecture and dictation, and the student’s 

role was to memorize^hat was said by the teacher in order to reproduce 

/ 

it verbatim on examinations. 

The Educational Reform seeks to change this situation through 

* t* " 

the new concept-centered curricula, methodological suggestions to aid 
teachers, encouragement of student participation, de-emphasizing of 
written examinations in favor of evaluating other 3tudent. activities, 

such as reports, essays, dramatizations, investigations,, exper irrients , 

* 

..and map-making. One of the reasons for introducing instructional 
television was to enrich thfe students 1 school day with information 

. . . . • * h 

and experiences otherwise, unavailable in their own classrooms and 

i * S . 

communities. In addition, . it was hoped that the teleteachers would 
provide models of good teaching that could be emulated by classroom 

o 

teachers. - ' 5 , 
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To help teachers prepare for change, a new normal school was 

' • ! A . , 

organized to provide a full year's retraining. Courses .provided 

dealt with the content of the new curricula, evaluation techniques, 

\ 

guidance, the utilization of instructional television, the preparation 

O ' \ * • 

of audio-visual materials, the organization of school libraries, and 
methodology. \ 



How the instrument was developed 

While Beeby describes the path of change that El- Salvador 
wishes to follow, he does not indicate how progress along the path 
can be measured. A major task was to devise a simple means of 
measuring that progress through observable classroom behavior. 

Drawing on the supervisors' experience, it was found relatively 
v dasy to characterize "traditional" -- pre-Reform — teaching in 

\ • j T • • 

behavioral terms. "Traditional 1 ! teaching involves only a few different 

\ '• V ! • • 

kinds of behavior: The teacher lectures and dictates for nearly the 

qptire class period; when he asks '\uest ions , they are nearly all of 
the memory (single-answer) type; he depends heavily bn the blackboard 

' . ■ : 1 ■ \ -I • 

to write resumes and exercises for students to copy; students- almost 



. / 
./ 



never ask questions, give opinions, or otherwise participate in class 



except to copy or "recite". 



/ 



Given these characteristics of the "traditional" classroom, 

• • / V . '■! 

we decided that the following~4.tems of behavio ;\couldi help us determine 

• \ j ..... * 

a classroom's level of development: / \ • 



Teacher lecture and dictation : As a classroom develops, we 
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supposed that dictation /would gradually disappear and lecture time 
diminish, while the proportion of student talk and activities 

increased. / ’ 

/ ' , 

i ... ■ . 

Teacher questions : ■ The kinds of questions asked by the 
. ./ • - . ■ • 
teacher should .be an /important measure of development. As a class- 
room progresses, the proportion of opinion and thought questions 
(multiple-answer) to memory questions (single-answer) should increase. 
By memory questions we mean those with a single correct answer (What 
are the seasons of the year? Who was the first president of El 
Salvador?). Opinion questions are those relying more on point of 
view that| logical thought, but which permit a variety of correct. 

responses (How might you make a prose version of this poem? What 

\ ' 

do you thi^nk of this play?). Thought questions are those requiring 
students to malle deductions, comparisons, generalizations, etc. (Is 
this a lyric of an. epic poem -- why? Why are these triangles equal? 
What formula! can you ;. deduce from this exercise?). 

Use of learning aids: In the early stages of development^, a 

■ ' l ■ . ' 

syllabus or text and the~blackboard are likely to be the only learning 

aids used., A s \a /classroom develops, other learning aids — pictures, 



charts, maps, 



demonstrations — should begin to appear. Their use 



should increase with further development, until finally learning aids 



are individua 



1 / 

ized. 



Individualized instruction: As‘ a classroom moves upward on 



the Beeby scale, a portion of the teacher’s time should begin to be 
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/ / 
/ f- 



- ; 

’ ?. 

. S . 



devoted to directing group exercises and activities* and to helping 
individual students. T ’7ith further development, these activities 
should gain importance. 

Homework assig n ments : As a classroom progresses, the teacher 

should increasingly assign homework that requires investigation and 

, e 

reasoning by students. 

' Student questions : In the first levels of development, 

- . - . \ - 

"students ask few, if any, questions. Most of thbse they do ask 

involve classroom procedure (what are we supposed to do?). As a • 

\ ••••.. . i . 

\ . . • ♦ ■ » 

classroom progresses, students should begin to ask some clarification 
questions (what' does this mean?) and then thought questions (what 
would happen if . . .?). As development, continues, thought questions 
should predominate. \ 

- ■ . \ 

Student talk : In the "traditional" classroom, students rarely 

venture an opinion without being specifically asked for it by the 
teacher. As a classroom moves upward, we expect more ^opinions to be 
volunteered by students, and some discussion among students to occur. 



As development continues, both activities should increase dramatically 



Small group and individual work ; In the earliest stages of \ 
\ development, group work is nonexistent, and the • individual work done 
by students is mechanical (practicing mathematical operations, copying 
from the blackboard). As a classroom develops, occasional group work 
should occur, and the individual work assigned students during class 
should require more thought and investigation. Farther along the 



\ 
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development path, students should spend an increasing amount of time 
working on projects, problems, and exercises of their own choosing. 



The observation form 

The sample observation form (translated , from the Spanish) 
on the following page illustrates the items of behavior selected for 
observation. A few items pertinent -to supervisors' work but not 
necessarily related to development are also included. These are 
the three items on the student half of the form labeled "Repetition 
drills", "Question-answer drills", and "Dramatizations". They were 
included for observing foreign language (English) teachers whose 
retraining course included techniques of oral-aural language instruc- 
tion. To find out whether teachers were applying those techniques, 
these items were added to the form. 

Even so, it is apparent, that not all of the possible classroom 
activities were selected for observation. Other possibilities -- the 
teacher ability to maintain interest, his^ knowledge of the subject 
matter, his ability to relate a topic to the students' own environment 
and experiences --.were purposely excluded as being too difficult to 
measure. Also, it was felt that those activities selected for obser- 
vation were adequate for supervisors' needs. 

How to record observations 



Once the activities to be observed were selected, the problem 



lo 



was to devise a simple means of recording their occurrence in the 
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classroom. We decided to build our form on a time basis. As seen 
on the sample form, beneath each .activity is a line of five boxes: 

1* Lectures 




Each individual box ( [1] ) represents five minutes of class time. 

During the first five-minute observation period, the observer marks 

/ 

the first box of every activity engaged in by both teacher and 
students. For example, let us suppose that during the first five 
minutes observed the teacher began by lecturing for three minutes 
on a hew math formula. He then asked a student where the chalk was 
spent a minute writing problems concerning the new formula on the 
board, and afterwards directed students to solve the problems in 
their notebooks. For those five minutes, the observer would have 
marked the following items in this way: 
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TEACHER: 

1. Lectures 






L__ 




j i 


i i_i 








IS 


1 












a 


Li 































4. Asks procedure questions 



1 

9. Uses blackboard 



STUDENTS: 

8. Work individually 



















1 

1 





































As will be noted, for those activities requiring an accurate 
time measure (Lectures, Uses blackboard, etc.), each five-minute box 
is subdivided into one-minute segments. In cases where frequency is 
more important than duration (Asks procedure questions, etc.), the 

f 

j observer marks each separate occurrence. It is also worth noting 

} ' . ' ' 

j that, in the above example, had the teacher continued to lecture ait 

| the same time he was writing on the blackboard, the form would have 

» " — 

l r ' 

| been marked as follows: 
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1. Lectures 
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Ka£l3sE 



9. Uses blackboard 
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Observations are recorded in the same fashion during each of 

a 

the four remaining five-minute periods. 

v In any given 50-minute class period, observations are recorded 
for only half that time. It was decided to do this to obtain equivalent 
observation time in -television and non-television classrooms. In 
classes with television, the first 10 minutes are taught by the class- 
room teacher, the teleclass consumes the next 20 minutes, and the final 
20 minutes are again taught by the classroom teacher. Beinj* primarily 
interested in the classroom teacher, the supervisors decided not to 
record behavior during the 20-minute teleclass. In a classroom with 
television, observations are recorded for the following five-minute 
periods: 



! 




.8:00 - 


05 -- 


no recording 


i 


• 


8:05 - 


10 — 


first box- 


I 




8: 10 - 


30 — 


teleclass (no 


f 

i 




8:30 - 


35 — 


second box 


i 

i 




8:35 - 


40 — 


third box 


l 

r 




8:40 - 


45 -- 


fourth box 


[ 




8:45 - 


50 — 


fifth box . 



In non-television classes, observations are made by alternating 
five minutes of recording with five minutes of non- recording throughout 
the 50-minute class: 
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8:00 - : 05 -- no recording 
8:05 - :10 -- first box • 
8:10 - :. 15 -- no recording 
8.: 15 - :20 -- second box 



8:20 - : 25 -- no recording 
8:25 - :30 — third box 



ETC. ETC. 

In practice, alternating recording periods in this manner presented 
no problems. Twenty-five minutes seems sufficient to record all 
significant classroom behavior. 

Training observers to a standard of reliability 

V • 

The first step in training observers was to familiarize them. . 
thoroughly with the meaning of each item on the observation. form. 

Once this was done, they were instructed in the mechanics of recordin 
observations. Several five-minute segments of video-tdped classes 
were then viewed, while observers practiced recording activities on 
the form. Difficulties and uncertainties were discussed whenever 
they occurred, until all the observers learned to mark the form in 
the same way. These steps required approximately two hours' training 
time to achieve inter-observer reliability. 

The remaining four hours of training were spent achieving 
reliability on question classification. Video-taped classes were 
again viewed and^written samples of questions taken from various 
classrooms were discussed. 



Two separate observer groups (six members) attained 90 per 



inter-observer reliablity on all items, in six hours. 





cent or more 



On the other hand,/ when we tried to train larger groups (18 members) 
and to telescope the training into three hours, we did not achieve 
acceptable reliability. Our conclusion is that six hours is the 
minimum adequate training time, and that reliability is more easily 
achieved with small groups (two to six members) than large ones. 

Tabulating observations 

Tabulation of the form is a matter of employing simple 
addition and a few ratios or percentages. It can be easily and 

quickly done by the observer himself. The descriptive nature of the 

. v 

form provides the observer with a graphic picture of classroom activity 
that is readily apparent even without tabulation. 

T esting the validity o f the observation form 

Sixteen eighth-grade teachers were randomly selected for a 
series of observations by a single observer. These were chosen from 
two distinct groups of teachers: "New System" teachers, included in 

the Educational Reform programs, and "Old System" teachers who were 
not yet affected by the Reform. In this way, we hoped not only to 
test our form's validity, but also to find differences in. development 

a 

between the two groups of teachers.- The New System group included 
television classrooms and non-television classrooms, identical in 
every way except that teachers in the latter group did not use 
instructional television. The Old System, classrooms had no television, 
.of course, and the teachers had not been retrained. The differences, 
in the /three groups are illustrated 'below: 

/ .1 
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Educational Reform Programs 






" I 

1 


1 One year's 
i retraining 


i | 

i New Curricula ! 


Guides and ■ 
Workbooks ‘ 


TV 


New System television 
‘teachers (6) 


\ YES ‘ 


i ! 

! YES 


I • : 

YES 


YES 


New System non-television 
teachers (4) 


YES 


1 

• ! 

YES ! 


I- . : 

; ■ > 

! YES 1 


NO 


Old System teachers (6) 


NO* 


NO 


NO 


NO 



Each teacher was observed on three different occasions over a 
six-week period, and no teacher was advised of the day or time he would 

be pbserved. \ 

. \ 

Results of the study 

The most significant findings were: 



Old System teachers dictated six times as much as New System 

u *• 

teachers . Of the 25-minute observation period, Old System teachers, 
d.ictated an average of over five minutes per class, while New System 
teachers spent less than one minute per class dictating. This/ means 

♦ • c 

that the average Old System teacher spent over 20 per cent of the 
observed class time reading from a book while students copied verbatim 
what was read. 



New System teachers asked more than twice as many multiple- 
answer questions as Old System teachers . Old System teachers asked 
only three multipleranswer questions per observed class; New System 
television and non-television teachers asked seven and six per class, 
respectively. Evenynore important, Old System teachers averaged only 
one thought question for every 10- classes observed ! This means that 



Three of the Old System teachers had received a seven-week 
retraining course, but -none had attended the full year 1 s. course. 
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only once every two weeks would students in Old System classes be 
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asked a question that..^quired them to reason. New Sys„tem teachers, 
on the other hand, averaged at least one thought question per class. 

Several different - types of learning aids were utilised in New 
System classes , while not one Old System teacher used any learning 
aid except the blackboard. The learning aids used by New System 
^achers included demonstrations, slides, charts, map3, pictures,' 
diagrams, etc. Television was not counted among the learning aids- 

Students volunteered their ovuy ' opinions muc h more frequently 
in New System classes than in Old System classes . ;In Old System 
classes ,* student participation of this sort was so 1 rare that it » 



occurred in only one oi: every five classes observed, and in four/ of 

the six Old System classrooms, students never volunteered an opinion. 

; ‘ \ / 

On the other hand, students in New System classes ventured opinions 

fit least once in every class , and in no New System classroom did 

students fail to give at least one opinion during the three 

c 

observations. .* / 

" ■' ■ ■// - 

= Student work in groups w4s observed, in several televis ion 
cla ssrooms . It did not occur 'in non-television or Old System classes. 

V ’ - . • • 

Group work was defined as the interchange of ideas among a small group 
■ * ^ .. " 0 ... ' e 
(four to six members) of students for the purpose of arriving at 

conclusions, solving problems,/ writing repot ts, etc. It did not refer 

simply to placing students physically in groups. 

-j • 

Student individual work was observed - almost twice as_ fr e qu entl y 
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ill Pld System and non- television classrooms as in television classes * 
However this is accounted for by the fact that teachers with tele- \ 

\ 

vision devoted nearly the same amount of time to group work as they - \ 

♦ 

did to individual wo?rk. Only half the Old System teachers used 
individual work, but those that did relied heavily on it, using it 
between 25 -and 100 per cent of the observed time in all their class'es* 

i . 

They also demonstrated the tendency to interrupt the students, 
frequently to lecture, with the result that some students would 
suspend their work to listen to the teacher while others would 

V 

• . \ * 

ignore the teacher aad continue' to work. The New System teache^ 

interrupted in this way much less frequently. In all cases of 
individual work, the tasks involved were largely rote. 

As is apparent, there was little difference between the 
, television and non-television classrooms in the New System, but 
considerable difference between the methods of teachers in the New 
System and those in the Old. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that: the differences in observed classroom behavior are related to 
the retraining course, the new curricula, and the new teachers. 1 
guides, rather than to the presence of television^ in the classroom. 

Learning results from the classes observed /■ 

it 

Achievement scores of students in all 16 classrooms observed 
were obtained for social studies, mathematics, and natural science. 



From examinations based on the El Salvador eighth-grade 
curriculum, prepared by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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While pupijLs in both the; television and non-television Ney/Systcm 
classes gained noticeably more than students in Old' System classes, 
we do not feel justified in generalizing from the results. The number 



of classes 



w*is .small, we are not certain that pupils were assigned' 



randomly, and there may be uncontrolled and even unknown variables 



operating 



to affect learning: gains. 



Bearing or the study on Beeby '.s typology 



will.be recalled (that Beeby ' s. hypothesis /is that the 
and training of teachers is directly related to their level 

his First ("Dame School") Stage are . 



It 

education 
of development. Teachers i 



poorly edi 



: cate d and little trained. When teachers have some training - 
in their craft, they tend to\ move into Stage Two /("Formalism") , where, 
they closejly follow the of ficdaL- syllabus . When they are better 



educated and better trained;, t^iey move into Sta^e Three ("Transition"); 

and by Stage Four ("Meaning"), ^eachers are both well-educated and 

I 
I 

highly trained . 

Alii 16 Salvadoran teacherb observed in this study would 

: r ■ i. - 

probably be classified in Beeby* s second stage. We obtained the 
school records of all 16 teachers, and found mo significant corre- 
lations between their levels of education and training, and their 
classroom performance as measured byWur instrument -- as long as 
education ancj training were counted as ye4rs in school and years 
in teacher- training institutions. Indeed, [some of the Old System 
teachers had received more schooling an^ mbre advanced training than 

I- 
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many of the New System teachers who performed in a more modern 
pedagogical pattern. 

The one significant difference in their background was the 

■ ‘ * . c* 

year of retraining included in the Educational Reform. All Mew System 

i * 

teachers in the cample had received this training, while the Old System 
teachers had riot. 

I 

As stated earlier, the retraining course was both substantive 
and methodological. Teachers were instructed in the subject matters 
they would teach, and also in the newer methods they were expected to 
use. Thus, they had both education, and training that the Old System 
teachers did not have. 

Why should a single year make such a difference? The Old 
System teachers apparently were c not taught newer methods of teaching 
in their teacher-training schools; nor were they taught, apparently, 
much about the new mathematics, the new science, or the Salvador- 
centered social studies. Further, they were taught in the "tradi- 
tional" way, and teachers typically teach as tfhey are taught. 

We feel strongly that these results should not be interpreted 
as failing to confirm the importance of general education and teacher- 
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training in the modernizing, of teaching behavior. On the contrary, 
they should be seen as evidence that, if teachers are expected to use 
modern methods, they first must be shown those methods and allowed to 
practice them. 

Furthermorej it must be remembered that we were not observing 
the whole range of Beeby's four stages, but rather teachers within a 
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single stage. In the near future, we plan to observe some teachers 
elsewhere who would probably be classified' in the Third or Fourth 
Stages, to see how their performance compares with teachers observed 
in El Salvador. That will give us the opportunity to test Beeby's 
typology more fully. 
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Implications of the study for the Educational Reform 

> 

The Educational Reform is clearly succeeding in introducing 
some techniques of modern pedagogy into the classrooms of El Salvador, 
In Beeby's terms, the results demonstrate the movement of Salvadoran 
schools from the Stage of Formalism (Stage Twn) toward the Stage of 

N * 

Transition (Stage Three). - 

However, the results also suggest that describing development 
in terms of four separate stages may not fully reflect the ..development 
process. The classrooms of El Salvador do not seem to be taking one 
giant step from Stage Two to Stage Three. While all 16 teachers 
observed are in Beeby's Second Stage,, they are clearly at different 
^levels within that stage. Development can certainly occur within any 
single stage, as well as from one stage to its successor. Progress 
seems to occur in tiny steps, and it is slow and uneven. 

One example of this is that cei’tain aspects of modern pedagogy 
-- student discussion, students' asking of thought questions, teacher 
•aid to individual students -- extremely rarely or never occurred in 

the classes observed. Other, aspects of modern teaching -- the use of- 

©• 

learning aids, the asking of thought questions by the teacher — were 
employed, but less frequently than one would have hoped. 

16 ? 
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In any case, New System teachers seem to be moving toward the 
non-rote, individualized, problem-solving learning that is the goal of 
the Educational Reform. And when all the small changes are totalled, 
the sum is impressive. By the same token, changes that are numerically 
small may, in fact, be greater ones than the numbers suggest. For 

* ** c 

example, it seems to us that, when compared to an Old System teacher 
who asks n£ thought questions, the New System teacher who asks evert 
one such question per class has changed more significantly than the 
difference between "zero" and "one" suggests. Stimulating the adoption 

c 

of a previously nonexistent behavior is probably much more difficult 
than increasing the employment of a behavior already in use. 

While the various programs of the ^Educational Reform have 
functioned in concert to, produce the changes occurring in El Salvador's 
classrooms, it would appear that the program of teacher retraining has 
been particularly effective. Were it not providing a model of desired 
classroom behavior, we believe that progress, as measured by our obser- 
vation instrument, would\ be far slower and less evident than it is. 

This belief is strengthened by the fact that half the Old 
System teachers in our sample had received far more general education 
ar»0 advanced teacher training than all but two of the New System 

teachers, but none of the Old System teachers had received a full 

, - * .... 
year s retraining. That fact casts doubt on the notion that prev ious 



It will be recalled that three Old System teachers had 
received seven weeks' retraining. 
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advanced training and education, coupled with min imal retraining, can 
be counted on to produce changes in classroom behavior. From our 
small sample, we cannot be certain of this, but the problem deserves 
further study and a reexamination of assumptions regarding the length 
of retraining required for teachers with advanced professional training 

Limitations of the observation form < 

While we are generally satisfied with the form as it stands, 
we "recognize a number of important limitations. ’First, no affective 
behavior is included, meaning that such teacher behavior as praise, 
encouragement, ^and • criticism cannot be recorded. This type of behavior 
is certainly important, but we feel it is too difficult to measure, at 
least for the present. 

Also absent from the form are some important quality distinc- 
tions. The fora indicates, for example, whether individual or group 
work is engaged in, but not the type of work. There is an important 
difference between work that requires only copying and recall and that 
which demands thoughtful investigation and reasoning. We hope in ' 
future revisions (the current form has gone through four revisions) 
to correct this deficiency. 

We also feel that the categories of question classification 

are by no means perfect. For example, the procedure question category 

° . * • 

currently refers to both procedural (vzhere is the dictionary?) and 

rhetorical questions (we represent altitude with an "h", don't we?). 

* > 

We now feel that rhetorical questions should not be recorded, and will 
not do so in the future. 
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The memory question category is clear-cut, but the'' difference 
between opinion and thought questions is not. Both have multiple, 

i 

rather than single, answers, and it is not always easy to distinguish 

between the two. To make sharper distinctions, however, would require 

. « 

creating many more categories of questions. For the present, simplicity 
seems preferable. . 
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Chapter Seven 



FEEDBACK ON STUDENT LEARNING FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 

In the 1970 school ye^ar, the evaluation team experimented 
with a method for obtaining rapid ''feedback 11 on how much students had 
learned from a given unit of a course. Tests were made, pretested, 

o r 

and administered by television near the end of a given unit of the 
course, arid results were reported to the studio in time to permit the 
preparation of special review or remedial broadcasts. The methods 

' i ' - 

worked very well in too courses, and they are being expanded to cover 
more courses and more units during the 1971 school year. 

For other ITV systems that may wish to install learning feed- 
back systems, we are going to report some of the thinking behind El 
Salvador's trial of its new feedback method, the procedures followed 
anu problems encountered in putting it into effect. This has been 
done in more detail in Research Report No. 6, by Ana Marla Merino de 
Manzano , Robert C. Hornik, and John IC. Mayo, on which this chapter is 
based. . 

* , c. 

Wh y this kind of feedback ? 

Numerous feedback mechanisms have been designed over time 
and. in many different situations to measure the quality of televised 
instruction. Some have focused" on the content of television classes, 
others have concentrated on teacher and student ratings of individual 
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courses, and still others have dealt with the mechanics of program 
transmission and reception. A description of the wide range of 
feedback methods currently in use throughout the world may be found 
in our Research Memorandum No. 3, "'Feedback' for Instructional 
Television," by Wilbur Schramm. 

In the first two years of the El Salvador project (1969-70), 

a number of feedback mechanisms were put into practice. Attitude 

0 4 

surveys were administered at the beginning and end of each school 

' ■ * / • 

year to teachers as w6ll as students. These provided evidence that 

television teaching had been well received by both groups. Another 
kind of questionnaire was administered to a random sample of teachers 
to check on their reactions to various program series. The results 

o • 

of these subject-specific surveys provided useful information about 
the strengths and weaknesses of each production* team. In addition, 

there was an* extensive program of pupil testing at the beginning and 

& - . 

end of both years in order to obtain firm measures of student 
achievement. 

As the project expanded, however, it became clear that the 
production teams needed information that would better guide the day- 

to-day tasks of lesson development and presentation. Neither final 

* t \ 

exam grades nor year-end -attitudinal data were found to be particularly ( 

helpful in identifying the concepts that were giving students the most 
difficulty or being mastered with relatively little trouble. Similarly, 
more information seemed to be needed to guide the production teams in 
the selection of the most appropriate teaching techniques for their 
subject specialties. 

172 



In response to the expressed need for .aore immediate infor- 
mation from the schools, a. new kind of feedback mechanism was proposed 

t 

by the evaluation team in the second half "of the 1970 school year. It 
was to be based on students' learning performance and was designed 
specifically to overcome the inflexibility of the existing achievement 
tests. 

i ■ . 

Four general questions guided the evaluation team in their 
approach to the development and pretest of a learning feedback system 
in El Salvador: 

(1) Could a periodic check on student learning be established 
that would provide information of practical use to the television 
production teams both on a short- and long-range basis? 

(2) Could this periodic check on learning provide information 

in a convenient and fast, enough way? m 

(3) Would it be possible to develop learning feedback tech- 

niques 'that would be applicable eventually to all subjects throughout 
the school year? * 

(4) What use, if any, could individual classroom teachers be 
expected to make of the learning feedback results? 

With, the hope of answering these basic questions, a preliminary 
plan for a learning feedback system was proposed to the project director 
in July, 1970. The plan took the form of an experiment, to be conducted 
during the second semester of the same school year. The project 
director heartily endorsed the proposals, and work began soon after 

o _ 

on their implementation. The remainder of this report will summarize 
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El Salvador's experience with learning feedback to date and will 
conclude by outlining the various functions which 0 we now believe such 

* 4*» * 

a system can serve. , 

Background * 

In many respects, the situation in El Salvador was ideal for 
the development and pretest of a learning feedback system fo$ instruc- 
tional television. The country is small and its population is highly 
concentrated. The distance between the television production facilities 
at the San Andres Normal School and the farthest, television school is 

" * c t> 

'not more than three hours journey by car.. This permits good communi- 
cation with the schools and facilitates data collection. 

Through the extensive retraining of teachers, El Salvador had 


i . 


solidified the support of its teaching corps in the Educational Reform. 

- . ° c 

Classroom teachers had been kept up to date on new developments in the 
'television component of the Reform and the majority had collaborated 


? ** 


in previous projects sponsored by the evaluation team. In short, COOp- 

is . * 

eration in the learning feedback experiment was virtually guaranteed 
by the Salvadoran teachers who as a group had been quite receptive to 


t :■ 

i 

i 

t 

\ 


a vast number of educational innovations during the past two years. 

It was decided that the learning feedback system should be 


f 

> 

*. 

* ’ }■ 
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f 
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based upon short tests or exercises presented via television. This 
format, it was, believed, would encourage the television production 
teams to become involvfid in the process from the very beginning. 

They would, in fact, be able to oversee the entire process. The use 
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of television to test television learning also had an appealing logic. 
Furthermore, it would reduce the number of steps required to administer 
the tests. A simple correction prpcedure that would not burden the 
classroom teacher was also decided upon, for the evaluators were 

determined, above, all, to keep the mechanics of the system as simple 

/ : 

as" possible. ' • j 

Careful thought also went into anticipating student reactions 

\ . 

to the learning feedback idea. Traditionally, Salvadoran students •;* 
nave ^een quite fearful of any test situation. From experience, they 

, ' . • ■• •• ! i 

have learned that semester and final exams represent critical moments 

if) their educational careers. The right to pass on to a higher grade 

i • . ■ . . : ' ;■ ■ : ' ■ • 

ma^r well rest on one exam administered at the end of a particular - 



course. 



1 



' / - ' • • • 

Because the test situation in El Salvador is so antithetical 



to the diagnostic and corrective objectives of the learning feedback 
system, it was decided that the short. TV tests should in no way be * 
tied to the traditional patterns o£ student evaluation and promotion. 
To insure this division, teachers and students were informed about 

. • • M 

the purpose of the learning feedback strategy and its c nonpunitive 
connotations were emphasized. Wherever possible, the expression 

"learning exercise" was used in place cpf "test" to help convey the 

■ • ' . * i • 

. * ■ - * > . ■ I 

difference. " . . 



Procedures 



.-7* . . o. . ■ ' . 

Two 20-minute tests, one in. sevenfh-grade mathematics, the / 






other in seventh-grade social studies, were broadcast during scheduled 

class hours in September, 1970. Planning for the experimental tele- 

. • ^ : .. ' . 

casts had begun approximately six weeks before the first transmission. 

The following sections outline t}ie numerous considerations and steps 
that went ihtdj the making and useiof the tests. 

. ' . ‘ y . ' • ’ 

Selection of subject areas . All of the seventh-grade production 
teams had constructed semester as well as final examinations for tele- 
vision classes during the project's first year (1969). This practice 

ha l been discontinued in 1970 because of lack of time, on the part of 

1 \ • y ' 

television personnel and a long-standing principle of locally made 

tests. However, the prior experience of the television'; product ion, 
teams in the test; construction did not, in the opinion of Ithe evaluation 

« : ‘-7 . . 1 ' I 

staff, constitute adequate preparation for the learning feedback experi- 

■ ’ ■ ' ' ' • | ■ 

ment. For this reason .and because time was limited, the evaluation 

\ •* ... • . , • i i 

tdam decided to work with only ^two of the seventh-grade- subject areas.! 

. , • . \ ■ I 

The wisdom of this decision was borne out during the test construction 
phase, which proved to be not only difficult Jaut also very time- 

consuming* j , 

!. ' ■ ~ ' ’ • \ 

Limiting the size of the first trial to two subjects also had 

the advantage of allowing the evaluators to observe in detail the 
problems confronting an instructional television system that decides 
to embark on a learning- feedback strategy. 0 /■ ■ 

: ’ j'- .■ ■ 

It was decided to include one subject each, from the Humanities 

! ' ' • / . ' 

and Science sides of the curriculum. Accordingly,' two seventh-grade ' 

1 ‘ ■ • * * ‘ * Cr ' 

^ t ' v 

production teams m y mathematic s and s ocial studies -- were invited to 
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participate. These teams had been working together for over a year 
and a half. 

6 - - ■ 

Construction of the television tests . ..The first step in the 

* ' . * p 

_ * Oh* , 

construction .of the television tests was the selection of the! main 
concepts that would^ 1 be taught by television during the. period in 

which the learning feedback tests would apply. This task was.- ! 

' ' - / '\ • • , c ■ ' ; ; . * [■• ‘ ■ 

performed by the math and social .studies specialists. Seven concents 

. : 1 *. . ' ' \' ' 

were. chosen for the' math and four for social studies. They are , listed 

• i • • ; . • * . . 

in -table 36, • • | ' J • % 

The second step .yas the actual, drafting of the questions or 
^ items which would appear in the television broadcasts. This turned 

out to be a very difficult chore involving many different people. 

. -•••.!* • 

/ - • ■ H r . 

The initial work on this phase was done by a group of teachers ‘who, t 

\were being trained in tests and measurements at the San Andres Normal 
. ** ‘ < ! 

: , •} ' * • • ' 

School. Fortunately, their fptereat in developing a question bank 

for their subject specialties coincided wi^h’ the need for test items 

for the television tests". The San Andres teachers, working with the 

concepts that had been singled out by the television teams,, constructed 

o 

a large number of questions for both math and speial studies. Not all 

these questions fulfilled the criteria that the evaluation team, had 

. , ‘ ! — * 

I - - - 

established , -i- i.e., that each item test but one concept, that they 

be in a multiple-choice format, and that the alternative responses be ’’ 

1 ' " \ - ' - "• '■ 

concisely worded so that they could be presented within the strict 

J.. - , * ./■ 

space -limitations of the television screen. Additional effort was 

' ■ ‘ # . * ■ * 

required to., put the questions in shape fox* pretest. 

■ . 
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TABLE THIRTY- SIX 



Concepts,, explored in the experimental feedback tests, by area 



-Concepts in Mathematics 



1. Properties of the addition of fractions 

1 ■ / 

2. Operations with fractions * 

/ ' 

3. Decimals: operations and equivalence 

to fractions N 

4. Fractions:^ equivalence and simplication 

5. The number line and rational numbers 

6. Problem: the properties of fractions 

7. Problem: equivalence, of fractions 

I 

Concepts in Social Studies 

1. Agriculture and livestock 

2. Common market and economic integration 

3. Industry — 

cf 

4. Science and technology' ■ 



Questions 
1 , 2 . 

3 , 4 i 11 , 12 . ( 

o 

6 , 9 , 13 . 

7 , 10 . 

. 5 , 8 . 

15 . 

14 . . 



Questions / 






1, 2, 3, 4, 


5. 


6, 7, 8, 9, 


10 


11, 12, 13. 




14, 15. 
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A series of pretests constituted the third step\in the 



construction process.' The primary function ot the pretests was to 



' / 

t 



determine the difficulty of . potential .questions as well as their 
Ability to discriminate between students~who |had mastered V particular 
concept and those who had not. Secondly, the pretests provided an 
opportunity to try out the timing of different questions, their 



... ...... 't 

sequence, and the procedural directions which would accompany their 



presentations by the television teacher. Finally, i the pretests gave 



the evaluation team d chance, to experiment! with different correction 



procedures. All the pretest work was conducted at the San Andres 



Plan Dasico school where members of the evaluation staff were able 



to observe all aspects of the simulated feedback tests. 

' ! 

A complete analysis of the pretest results along with rdcctu- 



ith 

of 

Lone 



mentations of the evaluation team were presented and discussed 

**,•> ’ * 

the mathvand social studies teams two weeks before the broadcast 
the first feedback test, w'ith a few exceptions, the recoinmendat 
were accepted by the production .teams . \ Work then began on the final 
draft of the test questions and, subsequently, on the actual test 
tapes. 



The television tests 



... The formats for the 15-question television tests in mathe- 
i / ' : 

matics and social studies were virtually identical (for an example 

of a learning feedback’ test, see appendix A). In a few brief intro- 
ductory remarks, the television teachers greeted their students ard 
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described the nature of the special ’'review exercise.” Students were 
then told in some detail how to prepare a simple answer sheet using 
their regular notebook paper. While students were preparing the 
answer sheets, the television teachers alerted the classroom teachers 
to the fact that the correct answers to all the^ques tions would be 
read at the conclusion of the test. The classroom teachers were 
encouraged to copy down the correct answers for use in interpreting 
the performance of their own classes. 

The television teachers then presented the .test, reading each 
test question twice. Alternative answers to each question were 
presented immediately after each reading. As the alternative answers 

c* 

were read they were displayed on the television screen. Alternative 
answers were limited to' three so that they would all fit in an 
abbreviated form on the television screen. In this* manner, a child 
taking the test in a television school heard the questions and answers 

<4 

repeated twice by the television teacher, ^e was then asked to select 
and note down the corresponding letter (A, B, or 1 C) of the alternative 
he believed to be the correct answer. To help the student keep the 
alternative answer straight in his own mind, these were left on the 

t ■ 

television screen for approximately 30. seconds after the second 
reading of the question by the teleteacher. Students were requested 

- t 

not to linger on particular questions for which they did not know the 

* 0 

answer, but to keep up with the tele teacher,, as he presented each new 
question. 



o 
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Colle cti o n, tabulation, and interpretation of tost results 

Although all seventh-grade math and spcial studies teachers 



were notified of the special test broadcas ts and instructed how to 
participate, the evaluation team randomly selected 14 classes for 



test results as quickly as possible, (2) observing the mechanics of 



and students. 

The answers from the 14 classes were tabulated and analyzed 
by the evaluation staff immediately following the test broadcasts. 
The results of this work were presented to the production teams 



within three days. The speed of this work convinced the evaluation 
staff that learning feedback from the field could be collected and 



ThIP te$t results made it possible to isolate the doncepts which 
required the additional attention of the television teams. In mathe- 
matins, for example, it was immediately apparent that more study and 
practice on the use of fractions was required. In social studies, the 
students seemed to have experienced difficulty with certain terminology 

and in the application of certain concepts to concrete situations. 

* 

Although there was not sufficient time remaining in their 
crowded 1970 taping schedules to prepare review classes based on 
conclusions from the learning feedback data (as had been the intention) 
both the mathematics and social studies teams did. broadcast special 
rc 3 uir.es of itheir findings and suggestions to the classroom teachers. 



intensive analysis. Members of the evaluation team visited these 
classes during both test transmissions for the purpose of (1) obtaining 



test administration, and (3) gathering the reactions of both' teachers 
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These resumes complemented the printed instructions that the classroom 
teachers had received to help guide them in their own interpretation 
of the results. 

I 

Chief problems encountered in the learning feedback experiment 

The learning feedback experiment in El Salvador provided 
affirmative answers to the questions that were posed at the beginning 
of this report. Procedures for obtaining short-range, yet detailed, 
information on student learning from television were established.. 

This information helped the television production personnel identify 
concepts that had not been adequately learned by students within a 
specific unit of material.. Limited corrective action was taken by 
the subject-area teams to remedy the learning deficiencies, but more 
could, in principle, have been done along this line. 

The new feedback system proved to be easy to administer, 
considering the number of different people and talents . that had to 
be coordinated. The construction of the television .tests proved to 
be the most time-consuming step, for it demanded a range of highly 
specialized skills which are still in rather short supply in El 
Salvador. 



Participants in the experiment were encouraged by the enthusi- 

17 

astic reactions of both. students and teachers to the television tests. 
In a survey administered soon after the experiment, the vast majority 

I' / 

of classroom teachers equested that similar learning feedback tests 
be instituted in each unit of every subject for the following year. 
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The first trial of the new system was a valuable learning 

experience for all concerned. It illuminated the problems which an 

1 * 

expanded system would be likely to encounter. Through participant 
observation in all phases of the project, the evaluation team 
identified the following kinds oje problems which must be corrected 
if the learning feedback system is to function smoothly on a larger 
scale: 

(1) The lack of experience or training in modern test 
construction, particularly test construction for television, was* 
reflected in the content, form, and expression of the questions that 
were initially drawn up for the feedback experiment. In the future, 
people w ill have to^be trained in the sophisticated craft of test, 
construction and analysis. 

Such training is likely to involve a considerable amount of 
concomitant attitude change on the part of television teachers and 
program planners. Good test construction depends to a large extent 
upon adequate definition of the behavioral objectives of °each new 
content area. The notion of behavioral objectives itself implies a 
new attitude toward teaching, one that turns away from the traditional 

O' 

reliance on teacher exposition followed by student memorization and 

repetition. In the final analysis, the successful implementation of 

* 

a learning feedback system would seem to require a critical reevaluation 

cPf^all the steps involved in lesson planning and presentation. 

* x r- .. * • > : 

(2) There is a severe limitation on the number of letters that 
can be presented at any one time on the television screen. This 
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affected the clarity and exposition of the televised questions. It 
was necessary for the teleteacher to read each question, while dis- 
playing only the alternative answers on the screen. In addition, and 
again due to space limitations^ alternatives had to be kept to three, 
thereby sacrificing some test quality. * 

(3) The timing of test questions is another potential obstacle 

i 

to validity. In the math test, students were, given too little time to 
respond to certain questions. This situation may have made them 
nervous or caused them to guess at answers unnecessarily. 

(4) The rapid collection of test results from schools requires 
a; high level of organization and a considerable number of people . and 
vehicles. Yet, it is essential that the test results be obtained a3 
quickly as possible .from sample schools so that they may be analyzed 
and presented to the television production teams as soon as possible. 

In the future, when a larger or more distant sample of schools may be^ 
necessary to guarantee the accuracy of conclusions, some other way of 
gathering- results may have to be developed. The cooperation of school 
supervisors in the collection process offers perhaps the best solution 
to this problem at the present time. 

(5) Learning feedback must not only be studied, but also acted 

• • a 4 

upon, if it is going to have a positive influence, on student achievement 
and improvement of program quality. After proper analysis, teleteachers 
and subject-area specialists must decide which concepts within a 

• o 

specific content unit deserve review and/or amplification. They must 
be prepared to act upon these decisions either* through coordinated work 

' ■ . * 
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with th? classroom teachers or through review sessions on television. 
When additional television programming is called for, it should 
ideally be prepared and broadcast before a new content area is 
introduced. 

(6) Corrective action resulting from learning feedback could 

^ .... 

lead to a difficult concept being over-reviewed or overemphasized at 

the expense of concepts in the same or other content units. On the 

0 

other hand, the lack of corrective action could lead to disenchantment 

on the part of students and teachers. The tests could be dismissed as 

. ‘ ° ' ; 

intellectual exercises, lacking in any practical application. 

r. ft • 

Obviously, both situations must be avoided if the positive functions 
of the. learning feedback are to be preserved. 



Coriclu olons : the applications of learning feedback 

©• 

,0n the basis of the promising results of the El Salvador 
experiment, we believe that periodic feedback on student learning 
can serve a number of important diagnostic and corrective functions 
within an instructional television system. It can provide both 
short- and long-range information and it can provide it to several 
key audiences simultaneously, We suggest five basic purposes which 
a learning feedback program, .when successfully established, might 
serve: 



; . 1 . To provide information to television production teams 

about student learning in time for immediate corrective action - to be 
taken, 

— ■■■■•■■ i — 
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When the results of feedback testing indicate that one or more 
concepts have not been adequately mastered by the students, several 
remedies may be called for. If the evaluation and production teams 
believe that the student errors are not widespread or that they 
represent a confusion of terminology and not basic concept, the 
production team might suggest that the topic be reviewed by individual 
classroom teachers. If, ,on the other hand, the sub ject specialists 
feel the problem is indeed more fundamental to the logical development 
of their course, they might. decide to reteach it in a full review 
session by television. This strategy would naturally depend on the 
ability of the production teams to. set aside a number of broadcast 
times at the end of each content unit for just such a contingency. 

2 . T o help guide the periodic revision of television classes 
and rel at ed teaching materials by .providing empirical data on the . 

* learn in g of various topics within a specific course . 

The review procedure described in the preceding example is 
largely a stopgap measure. It informs a particular subject team that 
a concept has n6t been understood, but in no way guarantees that the 
same situation will not recur in the future.' To prevent a repetition 
of the problem, the . presentation of the concept may have to be changed. 
This may require substantial alteration in the television lessons as 
well as their accompanying teachers' guides and student workbooks.. 

This is not to suggest that responsibility for learning problems 
rests only with the television production teams. More often than - 
not, the source of learning problems, involves a combination of factors 

. ' .9 
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including the televised lessons, the course' curriculum, and prepared- 
ness of the classroom teacher. However, television often enjoys the 
advantage of being the most flexible component of an educational 
system. If well managed, it can respond to the need for review 
quickly and with the best chance of effecting change on a broad 
scale. 

3 . To alert evaluators to the, existence of problems in t he 
teac hing of particular courses and to help discover the cause (s) of 
those problems. 



If poor performance on learning feedback tests is not 
restricted to particular concepts, but is rather generalized across 
an entire course, it becomes necessary for evaluators as well as 
project administrators to think in broad terms. It may be that the 
quality of the television programs is inadequate. Then again, the 
curriculum that /the television teams use may be too advanced. The 
poor preparation of students in lower grades may leave them without, 
an adequate base on which to build understanding of what the curriculum 
.writers demand they be taught. There are, ofcourse, many possible 
reasons for a learning problem to develop within a particular course. 
Using the kinds of empirical data that the feedback system provides, 
the possible reasons for learning failure can be investigated. No 

9 

explanation should be assumed correct until careful research has 
proven it so. 
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'' A. To provide information about what sorts of subjects and 
t eaching styles are most successfully adapted for television . 

Researchers know that children do learn quite well with 
instructional television.- But they have little evidence about which 
. subjects or teaching techniques are most effective and which\ones 
inherently cause the most difficulty. Does social studies lend 
itself to television more readily, than mathematics.?. Are abstract „ o 



concepts any more difficult" to teach by television, than by normal 



classroom presentation? jUnder what circumstances is a straightforward 
lecture approach more conducive to student learning than a visually 
rich, but potentially more confusing, presentation. of material? A 
learning feedback system gathering data over time, over subject 

. • * ■ 7< ■ ’ 

matter, and. 'over different teaching "styles might well provide’ answers 

- . o •*" ' 1 * 

\ . «• •’ . * 

to these kinds of questions; . ■ • : 



5 . To provide immediate feedback .to production teams who 

. i "■* S »•••••. ... ’ 

wish to e x periment with different teaching methods and who need t o 



/ ' - ; , ** 

know as precisely as° possible the learning results . 



So far we have discussed the flexibility that' learning feedback- 

■' , ' o ' *- tS. j 

data provides ah instructional television system. If the feedback-. 

procedures are themselves kept flexible, they could be expected to 



assist the production teams in yet another way.’ We have recognized - 
i'n the ’preceding section our ignoraince concerning just What subject 



- Hi ' • 

areas and teaching styles are.. post suited for instructional television. 



In order to achieve the most . suitable methods for presenting their- 



/ • 
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lessons, it has been suggested that television production teams 

experiment more often with different formats and teaching techniques. 

Because such experimentation creates >the possibility of hindering as 
- . % > f % 
well’’ as enhancing student learning, rapid feedback is essential. If 

experimental lessons could be planned with the help of trained 

evaluators, and a/ special feedback test; scheduled for that lesson 

alone, the success or failure of such experimentation could be known j 

immediately. If successful, the new method could be expanded to c.fclW 
* & * ' , .o r 

classes; 1 if it proved to be unsuccessful, the problem could be dis- 
covered and repaired wit^h no damage to student progress. 

* • V / ■" 

« ' * * * f, * . * 

6. To hdlp classroom teachers identify learning problems a !' 

. “ ! 

w ithi n ct heir own- classes, iri time so that they too c^.n take correctiv e 



action. 

f 



i 



Although' the learning feedback tecHhiques described in this 

/ 



report have been de'signed primarily*, to evaluate' an instructional 
television system, and not individual students, the results of the 
feedback tests could be used b^, classroom teachers to identify those 

content areas which mqurit additional attention of review within their 

& \ ■ * *•/ '* ’ : “ ” 

own classes. With the", knowledge of how a class performed on specific 

. . . •■■■ ’ n ■ : •• • ■ 

questions, the /classroom teacher could reinforce whatever corrective 
action is decided uporv by the televisiopcproduction teams. In the 

7- ■ A ' " • 

pases where certain classes experience learning difficulties which 

/.. ' 



[are no t^ common across an entire grade (and .therefore do noi; deserve* 

■•V. o 

special emphasis or review via television) , the clas^rogm teacher J 
would naturally, be responsible for diagnosing :the problpiA and taking 
subsequent remedial action. 
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7* a/d b/d + c/d. Which of the following alternatives i 
equal? 

■ ' ‘ i ' 

a) a + b + c b) ja +'vb ■+ c " a x b x c 



' d 



3'xd 



0. In this graphic, which- letter indicates the fraction 
. equivalent t£> 16/20? 



JL 



2/5 






375 

— I— 



4/5 

j i 



wi 

' >M 
1 Mi 
/ • VLji 



a) A 

b) B 

c) C 



rt / 

,J 



B 



C 



/ 



667. 



/ 



9. If we multiply* 1 .5 by 0,3, the result will be: 
( a) 4 . 5 



b) 3.45 



c) .0.45 

10. . One -fourth is equal to how many eighths? 



/- 48% 



a) 2 

b) /' 4 T 

c) / 8 . 



577. 



/ ) ■ ■ 

11. If we divide 2/3 by 1/2, the result will.be: 



/• 



a) 1/3 
), ..4/6 



587. 



C): 



12, i If to 1 3/4 we add 2 1/2, the result will be : 



.. I 



a)’ 3 3/4 
, b) 4 1/8 



297. 



c ) 4— 174— / 



When OO-ruG-TJxvided by 1.5; the result iis: 



a) 40 

b) 9Q 

c) . 4.0/ 



/ 
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If John his $100, and he gives $25 to each of his four friend 
what firac;ion of the $100 will he have left? 

a) 25/10) 

b) 0/100 85% 

c) 4/100 

If the numerator and denominator of any fraction are each 
divided by 3, the fraction obtained, with respect to the 

original fraction, is: 

• •> 

a) Greater • 

b) Smaller 817. 

c) Equivalent 
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STUDENT SURVEY — OCTOBER. 1970 



■' Full Name 

Name of School 



Grade Section 

r J 

i INSTRUCTIONS: THIS IS NOT A TEST. THERE ARE NO CORRECT OR 

INCORRECT ANSWERS. WHAT COUNTS IS YOUR OWN 
OPINION. PLEASE ANSWER WITH SINCERITY. 

I Each one of the following questions has one, or more answers. Put 
I an "I" in the blank that corresponds to your answer. In those cases 

( for which you are asked to fill in information, do so, in the 

| appropriate space, 
i 



Section I: General 

1- Age: Birthdays completed 

2. Sex: Female ’ 

Male 



3. Date of birth ■ , • 

Day Month Year 

4. Write the total number of people who live in your house (includin 
yourself and servants, if there are any): 

Total number 

5. * Of the following people, which ones live in your house? 

mother ’ 

father 

brothers and sisters 

grandparents 

other relatives 

others who are not relatives 
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W hat is your father's occupation? 

7. What is your mother's occupation? 

8. Indicate your parents'- level of education: 

Father Mothe r 

Didn't study _ 

Part of primary 1 

sAll of primary ; 

Plan Basico ' __ 

Commerical course * _ _____ 

High school * _____ 

University 



9* How long does it take you to get to school every day? 

Less than 15 minutes 

Between 15 and 30 minutes 

Between 30 minutes $nd an hour ___ 

More than an hour 



foction II * 

10. Of the following information media, which do you have at home? 

newspapers 

_____ magazines 

radio 

• television 
. ' books 

11. Outside of school, how many times did you watch television last 

week? , • o' 

■ never „ 

one or two times 

three or four times 

five or si;: times 

every day 

12. Approximately how long do you listen to the radio each day? 

never 

_ less than an hour each day 

one or two hours each day 

three ..or/ four hours each day 

more than four hours each day 



R-2 




13. How frequently did you read newspapers last week? 

never 

one or two times . 

three or 'four times 

five or six times 

every day 

14. Hew frequently did you read magazines last week? 

never 

■ ■ • one or two times 

i three or four times 

______ more than four tlaea 

15. How many books did you read last year? 

none 

from 1 to 3 

from 4 to 10 

more than 10 

16. How frequently did you go to the movies last month?. 

■ \ 

never 

\ 

one or tuo times 

three or four times 

more than four times 

17. Where do you usually see commercial television? 

In your house 

In a friend’s house 

In the house of relatives 

In some other place 

18. What is your favorite commercial television program? 




19. What day or days is that program on? 

\ 

\ ■ 
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20. Hov; often, do you see each one of the following programs? 







Once or 




Every 


Twice a 


Tartan ' 


week 


month .Rarely Never 


Tom Jones 


* 




Of icina para todos 







D. Tierra de giganfes 



Section III 



i INSTRUCTIONS : . 

. ' ;• ' I 

In this section you will find a series of statements. There are ! 

five possible answers for each statement that go from "Completely j 
agree" to "Completely disagree." You should choose the answer that t 
most closely approximates your' own opinion and put an "X" on ‘the 1 

corresponding line. Example: [ 



playing with a ball is lots of fun. 



Completely Agree Undecided Disagree Completely 

agree Disagree 

Please answer the following statements that are. about Educational 
Television. Remember we want to know your personal opinions. 



i 

\ 

I 

I 

> 

i 

\ 



21 , You learn more during classes with television than during 
classes without television. . 



Completely Agree Undecided Disagree . Completely 

Agree ' „ disagree 

22, Classes with television are more difficult. 



o'- 
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23 . ’ 


The picture-quality on television is good. 


• 24. 


It is easier to understand classes with television than classes 
without television. . 

,p 


25. 


0 

Classes with television do not give one enough opportunity to^ 
express his opinions. 



<‘,'1 



' , 20. 


My parents lcnow a l'ot about the use of television in my school. 


x %- 

X- 

27. 


It seems that classroom teachers prefer to teach with television. 


' .V.8, 


It is more difficult *eo ask questions in classes with television 
than in other classes. 


4 . 


Classes with television are more enjoyable than classes without 
television. 

* 


■ . 30. 


From which of the . following situations do you learn most? 

... V 

From my own study 

From my courses with classroom teachers 

From written work or group projects in class 

From Educational Television programs ^ v 


31. 

i 


From which of the following situations ilo you learn least? 
From my own study 

From my courses with classroom teachers 
From written work or group projects in class 
From Educational Television programs 


;/ ' : 
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32. Which subject do you most like to study? 

Mathematics 

Natural sciences 

Social studies 

_ English 

Spanish 

All of the above 



33 „ Which subject do you least like to study? 

Mathematics - - 

__ Natural sciences 

Social studies 

English 

Spanish 

___ All of the above 

34. How far do you intend to go in school? 



Finish Short career, v/ithout Plan Basico (Jr. high) 
Fini^hHPlan Basico % 

sh Short career, after Plan Basico 
fnish high school 
finish the university 

Specialize after graduating from the university 



How sure are you that you will finish the studies you hope 
to, .complete? 



X* am. certain I v;ill not finish 
I believe I ‘will not finish 
I may finish 
I believe I will finish 
I am certain I will finish 



36. Of the following reasons, mark the most important one that you 
believe would not permit you to study as much as you want to: 



studies will be too difficult 

opposition of my parents 

lack of money 

lack of opportunity 

ether reasons . 

no reason 
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37. 


What level, of studies do you consider necessary for the 
majority of the Salvadoreaji population? 

Primary school 

Plan Basico (Jr. High) 

Short career 
Hish school 
University 


J G • 


Who is most concerned about your education? 

father 

mother 

another relative " 

another person who is not a member of the family 
no one ; 


32. 


Which career would you most like to follow when you finish 
your studies? 


40. 


The career noted by you in the previous question was chosen 
by you for which of the following reasons: 

it _pays a p,ood salary 
it is a respected career 

that career is one that helps other people 
it is a "Short" career 

„_~y.ou prefer, it, but for no particular reason 
other reasons 


41. 


If for some reason you are unable to have the career you 
selected in Question 39, what kind of work will you probably 
do? 


42. 


What career would your parents mos tv like you to have? 


43. 


How frequently do you talk to your parents about the careers 
you might have? / 

never 

. from time to time / 

frequently 

very frequently 


CD 
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When you finish your studies, with whom would you like to work? 

.. V 

the government * ■ 

a large company 

a small company 

on my own 

with someone in my family 

When you finish your studies and begin to work, where would 
you like to live? ^ , 

in a small town 

in a>city other than San Salvador 

/• in S&n Salvador 
‘ outside the country 

When you finish your studies, would you be willing to live 
and work in a small town? 

completely willing 

more or less willing ' 

more or loss unwilling 

completely unwilling , 

What monthly salary do you believe is necessary to live 
decently? 

^ from 100 to 200 colones (1 colone equals $.40 TJ.S,) 

from 200 to 300 colones 

from 300 to 400 colones 

from 400 to 500 colones _ * 

from 500 to 600 colones 

more than -600 colones 

,p 

Do you work in addition to attending school? 

work for a salary outside of the home 

___ work with parents or relatives and receive a salary 

work only on household chores . 

do not r work regularly 



R~3 
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If at the end of Plan Basico you were to be offered a good 
paying job but one that would not permit you to continue, 
your studies, would you take the job? 



Yes 

No 

Undecided 



50. What kinds of things do you like to do most in your r.nare 
time? , 

1 . ' _ 

‘ \ 

2 . 




Sectio n V * 

51. rlow will life be for the majority of students in your class 

very similar to that of their parents 

almost like that of their parents 

generally . different from that of their parents 

very different from that of their parents • 

52, iJhat is the best way to get ahead in a job? . 



to be intelligent 
to. work hard 

to work a long time in the same place 
to know how to work well with other people 
to have friends or relatives who have influence 
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3 . Consider each one of the following occupations and mark, 
dovm whether you would be happy or unhappy to do that 
kind of work. ! 



A. .Bookkeeper 

B. Day- laborer 

C. Engineer 

D. Small farmer 

E. Brick-layer • ' 

'F . Doctor • - 

G. Industrial technician 
II. Chauffeur 

I . Lawyer 0 

J. Accountant 

K. Architect 

L. Electrician 

M. High school teacher 

N. Hurse ' 

O. Bilingual secretary 

P. Insurance agent 

Q. Primary school teacher 

R. Business manager 

S. Soldier 



Happy 
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54. 'Getting a good education is 4 worth the sacrifice of being 
away from one 1 s family. ’• - - 

*■ i 

- — ■ »■■■■ ■!— i I I I ■ I— I I ■ ' m m • , f ■>' '■ W\ ■ « •* y 11 1 1 1 

Completely Agree Undecided Disagree - Completely 

■ agree... • disagree 

. ’ V : • 

55- In general, it is better. to accept a good ..job when it is" 
offered^ rather than continue one's education with the. hope 
of getting a\better job in the future. \ . - 



56- Did you ever" have to repeat a grade? • 

Yes 

Ho ■ - - . 

57'. What career do you think is most important; for the development 
of El Salvador? .. ' ■ " ‘ 









o 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER SURVEY, NGVfcMEER OF 1970 

! ' ■. \ . - 

\ 

\ 

■ \ . ■ 

Section I : Educational Television (ETV) \ 

- \ 

1. Students learn more with ETV than without it. 



completely agrer. undecided disagree couplet 

agree . di sag ire 

2. It is more difficult to maintain 'classroom discipline when usir 
ETV. 



3. Classroom teachers improve their^jnethods by watching the. 
tcleteacher. ' 



4. ETV diminishes the importance of the classroom teacher. 



5 . ETV. classes are an obstacle to the interpersonal relations 
between the classroom "teacher and his students. 



6. Students learn to study better by themselves when they receive 
their classes by ETV . 



7. Classroom teachers learn to organize their schedules better wit 
the ETV system. 






“Ail of these questions (1-27) have the same five alternatives 
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•i, Thera is a serious obstacle to learning by ETV because students 
cannot ask questions until the program has ended. 



9. It is possible to teach more with ETV during the year, because 
ETV can cover more material. 



10. Instruction by ETV makes the student more passive in class. 



11. The ETV schedule does not allow enough flexibility fcr the class- 
room teacher to teach his material. 



12. ETV helps parents become more interested in the education of their 
children. 



13. Instruction by ETV gives information, but it cannot transmit values. 



‘Students would learn more if they didn't have ETV. 



Port ion XX*. Teaching and Education 

if*. Teaching is not a profession that gives much satisfaction. 



16. All youngsters should have the opportunity to finish Plan Basic o 
(Jr. High School). 



17. Increases in enrollment reduce the quality of secondary education. 



18. The fundamental goal of education is to form the character of the 
child. ' 
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1'* . I would encourage my best students to become teachers. 



20. Only the best students should continue studying after primary 
school. 



21. In El Salvador, teachers are much respected. 



— , — * “ “ 

22. The majority of jr. high school students is not very interested in 
learning. • / 



.23. I. would remain in education even if I found another job with g 
better salary. 



24. Many students do not respect their teachers. 



25. The most important goal of education is to develop reasoning. 



26. The great majority of students is motivated to make good use of 
jr. high school education". 



27. The current Educational Reform is moving toward high quality jr. 
high school education. 
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ion I I l\ The Prestige of * Occupations 

P indicate your idea of the prestige of each one of the 
following occupations (mark your^ answer with an M XV in die 
appropriate space). 

Very Aver- Ve 

high High a ge .jdlL if: 

Bookkeeper __ 

Day- laborer ' ■ : . _ __ 

Engineer _ , _ __ 

Small farmer 

Brick-layer j _ ___ _ _ 

Doctor 



Industrial technician 






Chauffeur 






Lawyer 




* 


Accountant 






Architect 


Electrician. 







High school teacher 



Nurse' 

Bilingual secretary 
Insurance agent 
Primary school teacher - 
Business manager 
Soldier 
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Section IV : Problems in Education 

29. According to your personal experience, please indicate hew 
you consider each of the following problems, answering with 
an "X". - 





Problems in 


the Classroom 




A. 


Guides and workbooks don't arrive on time. 




e 


Very Serious 


Minor . 


Very 




serious 




minor 


L. 


Lack of teaching materials. 






C. 


Too many students in class. 


r > i 




D. 


Poverty of the students and 


their environment. 




n 
1*4 » 


The behavior of students.,. 







F. Technical problems in the reception of teleclasses. 
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Problems in the Educational System 
G. Lack of supervision. 



H. Lack of parents' cooperation. 



The economic situation of teachers. 



r 
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J. 



School administration. 



ERIC 



P.. The efficiency of the Ministry of Education, 



L. Lack of teachers with a "vocation" for teaching. 



it. Changes in the system of evaluation and 'promotion. 



il. Method of appointing teachers 



Section V: Personal Data 



30. Birthplace; City 



Department of 



Do- you reside in the city where you teach? Yes 



No 



If you answered "No" above, where is your permanent 
residence? 

City • ' 



Department of 



Age 



Sex: Male 



Fetna?ue 



31. Mark in one of the following blanks how long you have- been 
teaching with ETV: . 



First year I've taught with ETV 
Second year I've taught with ETV . 
I don't teach with ETV 
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32. Mark in the blanks your classification as primary school N, 

teacher, if you have one, and for the other, levels mark 

only those you have graduated from, except university. 

Teacher classification : • ' 

Class A and High school 
Class A and Accountant 
High school ana Accountant 
Class A, -High school and 
Accountant 

Higher education : 

No higher education 

Superior Normal 

1-2 years at the university 

3 or more years at the university 

33. Date when became a teacher ^ 

Date .when became a secondary teacher ’ 



Class B 
Class A 
High school 
Accountant 



34. Mark with an "X"-the subjects you teach. 

Mathematics 

____ Natural . science 
' Social studies 

Spanish 

English 
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